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. .  Here  was  a  symbol 


TO  hundreds  of  discerning  packers  this  Canco 
convention  display  was  a  symbol.  In  its 
countless  cans — its  numerous  brands — they  were 
quick  to  read  the  increasing  importance  of  litho¬ 
graphed  containers  in  the  food  industry. 

Each  year  Canco  displays  have  had  a  bigger 
story  to  tell — because  each  year  more  and  more 
packers  join  the  ranks  of  lithographed  can  cus¬ 
tomers.  Lithography  has  shown  itself  an  invaluable 


aid  to  building  a  powerful  brand — a  finer  looking 
and  most  distinctive  package.  Canco  lithography 
opens  new  opportunities — paves  the  way  to  new 
profits  for  packers  of  quality  canned  foods. 

AIVIERICAI\  CA\I 
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Ideal  Viner  FEEDER  with  Distributor 


PATENTEX)  IN  U.  S.  CANADA  AND  FRANCE 


On  Every  Viner  Is  Economy 

No  viner  can  do  satisfactory  work  when  its 
beaters  are  obliged  to  work  on  heavy  mats 
or  bunches  of  vines. 

Separation  of  the  vines  by  the  feeder  is, 
therefore,  essential  to  best  results. 
Hamacheck  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  with  dis¬ 
tributors  are  the  only  feeders  that  thoroughly 
separate  the  vines.  The  savings  effected, 
over  the  use  of  any  other  viner  feeder,  are  so 
large  that  it  is  not  unusual  to  hear  pea  packers 
say  that  the  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  more  than 
save  their  cost  each  season. 

OVER  2000  IN  USE 


IDEAL  Feeders  have  been  greatly  improved  during  the  past  two  years, 

FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 


Kewaunee,  established isao.  incorporated  1924  Wisconsin 

Manufacturers  of  VINERS,  ENSILA6E  DISTRIBUTORS  and  CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 
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The  Morral  Corn  Husking  Machine 

Either  Single  or  Double 

The  Fastest  of  All  Combined  Butting 
And  Husking  Machines. 

Guaranteed  to  do  good  work  when  operated  at  a  speed  of 
180  ears  per  minute.  I 

The  half  tone  cut  shows  the  Morral  Double  Husker  with  the 
corn  delivery  at  the  front  end  or  the  feed  end  of  the  husker. 

We  also  build  this  husker  with  conveyor  to  deliver  the  com 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  husker,  so  the  Morral  Husker 
can  be  operated  with  the  feeding  and  conveying  system 
used  in  any  canning  factory  without  changing  the  system. 

The  Morral  Double  Husker  does  not  require  very  much 
floor  space  and  can  be  operated  in  the  space  required  for  i 
other  double  buskers. 

It  will  pay  you  to  write  for  prices,  list  of  users  and  other 
information. 


Manufactarers 
Corn  Husking'  Machines 
Com  Cnttinr  Machines 
For  Maine  Style  Corn 
'Whole  Oraln  Com  Cntters 
Iiahelin?  Machines 
And  other  Machinery 


Morral  Brothers 

Morral,  Ohio 


BBOWH  BOOaS  FOUHDBY  A 
MACKIHB  CO.,  Btd. 
Hamilton,  Ont.,  Canada 
Sole  Ag'ents  for  Canada 
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AVARS 

Latest  Model 
New  Perfection 
PEA  and  BEAN 
FILLER 

Only  Filler  on  market  with  slow¬ 
ly  revolving  Hopper. 

Hopper  revolves  slowly  in  op¬ 
posite  direction  from  the  way  fill¬ 
ing  pockets  revolve  insuring  ab¬ 
solute  uniform  fill. 

No  Can  No  Fill  attachment  that 
works  perfectly. 

Fills  all  grades,  even  small  sticky 
peas  without  any  variation  in 
the  fill. 

For  WHOLE  GRAIN  CORN  and 
HOMINY  as  well  as  Beans. 

WHAT  USERS  SAY 


KNOCKS  OUT 
ALL  OTHER  BRANDS 


PEAS. 
ASPARAGUS  TIPS. 
TOMATOES. 
PUMPKIN. 
SQUASH, 
SWEET  PEPPERS. 
STRINGLESS  BEANS. 


Bridgeville,  Del. 

November  16,  1928 

kyaxB  Uacblne  Company, 

Salem,  N.  J. 

Centlemen: 

We  installed  for  1928  one  of  your  "New  Perfection"  Pea 
Fillers  and  ran  It  the  entire  season  with  absolute 
satisfaction. 

The  machine  fills  very  accurately  and  Is  very  simple  in 
It's  operation. 

we  are  more  than  pleased  with  this  new  machine. 

Tours  very  truly. 


Treasurer. 


AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY, 


Manufacturers  of 

Tomato  &  String  Bean 
Fillers 

Tomato  Trimmer,  Corer 
and  Scalder 
Tomato  Washer 
Hot  Water  Exhauster 
Cooker 

Rotary  Syrupers 
Corn  and  Milk  Shaker 
Liquid  Plunger  Fillers 
Beet  Topper 
Beet  Grader 
Beet  Splitter 
Beet  Ouarterer 
Beet  Sheer 
Process  Clock 
Can  Sterilizer 
Can  Cleaner 
Angle  Hanger 
Friction  Clutch 

Salem,  New  Jersey 


The  United  States  Printing  ol  Lithograph  Co. 

/I  I  ^  CINCINNATI  BROOKLYN  .  . 

55  Beech  St.  98  N.  3rd  St.  ^ 


BRAND  NAMES 

No  new  brand  name  should  be  adopted  without  first  making  a  thorough  investigation  of  its  availability.  Failure 
to  make  such  investigation  has  many  times  been  the  cause  of  expensive  litigation.  Consult  our  Trade  Mark  Bureau. 
The  service  is  free. 


Landreth  Gaurden  Seeds 


Spot  or  1930  Crop  Seeds 
WE  OFFER 


Peas 

Okra 

Cabbage 

Cucumber 

Corn 

Tomato 

Spinach 

Snap  Beans 

Beet 

Squash 

Pumpkin 

Cauliflower 

Dwarf  Lima  Beans 

or  Any  Other  Varieties  You  May  Want 
FUTURE  OR  1930  CROP  SEEDS 

When  ready  to  place  your  Contract  order  for  delivery  after 
1930  crop  is  harvested,  write  us  for  prices. 

If  we  had  not  grown  good  seeds,  given  fair  prices,  fair  service 
aixl  careful  attention  to  business,  we  would  not  be  the  oldest 
Seed  House  in  America,  as  this  is  our  1 46th  year  in  the  business. 

BUSINESS  ESTABUSHED  1784 
146  3reara  in  the  Seed  Busineas 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY  BRISTOL,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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1928  Model  Viner 


MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 


CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 


VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEAT  TTl 
CYLINDER  ONLY 


Patented  March  IS.  192H 

(REEVES  TraiismisKioii) 


CHISHOLM-RYDER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Green  Bean  Gradere 
Green  Bean  Cleaner* 
Conveyor* 


K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY.  INC. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  ^  o  „ 

Green  rea  Vtnei* 

Can  Marker*  Green  Pea  Feeder* 

Lift  Truck*  Green  Bean  Snipper* 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT  TO  ORDER. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  CO.  BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  &  MCH.  CO..  Ltd. 

Oeden.  Utah  Hamilton,  Ontario 


Canadian  Plant 
HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Ltd. 
Tillsonburg,  Ont. 


Vastly  Improved 


The  1930  Model  of  the  MONITOR  String  Bean 
Cutter. 


TTie  new  cutting  heiid  is  a  revelation.  It  is  all 
metal  and  easily  cleansed  and  its  new  ejectors  are 
positive  and  always  working. 

You  will  like  the  new  distributing  fingers  in  the 
feed  channels.  They  keep  the  beans  moving  to 
the  knives,  giving  greater  capacity.  The  machine 
has  a  deeper  shoe  and  a  deeper  feed  hopper. 

Get  your  orders  in  early.  Then  you  will  be  sure 
of  having  the  machine  when  you  need  it. 


HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO. 

P.  O.  Drawer  25  BROCTON,  N.  Y. 

(Formerly  at  SILVER  CREEK,  N.  Y.) 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Balto.,  Md. 
King  Sales  &  Engineering  Co. 

75  Fremont  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Brown  Boggs  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Cannon  Supply  Company 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


\lWMt] 


Plants  of  the 

PHILLIPS  CAN  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Packers  Sanitary  Cans 

Division  of  the 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY 

Packers  of  HIGH  CLASS  FOOD  PRODUCTS 

CAMBRIDGE,  MARYLAND,  U.  S.  A. 


PHILLIPS  SALES  CO.  Inc. 

BROKERS  and  COMMISSION 

Canned  Foods  and  Canners*  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry. 
Brokers  and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets. 
Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MD.  U.  S.  A. 


Start  the  Canning  Season  Right 

by  Purchasing  a 

Souder  Continuous  Cooker 

that  will  handle  No,  2’s,  No.  2^  &  No.  3’s  at  the  same 
time  or  separately. 

Take  advantage  of  the  steam  and  labor  saving  quali¬ 
ties.  Also  the  simplicity  and  ease  of  operation.  This 
cooker  stands  for  maximum  quality  at  minimum  price. 

Write  us  for  catalog.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  help 
you  to  know  more  about  the  Souder  Cooker  before 
buying  this  year. 

SOUDER  MFG.  CO. 

Bridseton.  N.  J. 
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PLANTS 

OF  THE 

PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS  * 

;.\CAPACITy600  MILMON  CAMS  PER  YEAR 
MAIN  OFFICE 

BALTIMOR^MD. 


WEIRTON.W.VA 


TtiWpp 

The  World’s 


CtHtML  OFFKC  AND  FACTORY 

RIDGEWOOD,  NEWJERSEV 


^FRED  H.KHAPP  CORPORATION 


Standard 

Labeler 


Case 

Packers 


Case 

Sealers 


Can 

Elevators 
and  Dividers 


Larger  Profits  are  made  by  Canners  using  modern  Factory 
Equipment.  If  your  Labeling,  Casing  and  Sealing  Equipment 
is  not  modern,  let  Knapp  Engineers  assist  you  in  bringing  it  up 
to  date  before  you  start  this  Season’s  pack. 


With  improved  sliding  doors, 
doing  away  with  the  hinged 
tracks,  giving  increased  service 


Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co. 

MACHINE  AND  BOILER  WORKS 
2639  Boston  Street  Baltimore,  Md 


WORKS 

ATLANTIC  WHARF.  BOSTON  STREET  &  LAKEWOOD  AVE. 
BALTIMORE  •  MARYLAND 
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excel  Our  Latels 

irvTDesi^  aretKelii^sKest^Staivdard 

t  isticylRerit  -jbr  0on^ercial  \&1  uc 

Ask  for  our  Superior  Line  for  your  Fancy  Grade. 

StecKer  LitKogreiphic  <2>. 

Roclxester,  N.'VT 


Robins  Dependable  Canning  Machinery 

Since  1855  wrw 


Robing  Pumpkin 
Steamer 

Write  for  Special  Circular 


Robing  Circle  Steam  Hoigt 


McStay  Robing 
Lightning  Box  Sealer 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  INC. 


ROBERT  A.  SINDALL.  Pregident 


HARRY  R.  S7ANSBURY.  Viee-Pregident 


Enamel  Bucketg 

Plain  or  Numbered 


Lombard  and  Concord  Sts.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Manufacturers  of 

CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES 

Write  for  Our  Three-Hundred  and  Thirty-five  Page  Catalog 

WE  FURNISH  COMPLETE  PLANTS  FOR  VEGETABLES. 
FRUITS,  SEA  FOODS.  ETC. 


Robing  Skin  Pump 
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The  early 

packs  of  colored  berries 
and  fruits  such  as  cherries, 
strawberries,  loganberries,  etc. 
will  look  their  best  and  be  well 
protected  when  packed  in  Continental 
Enamel  Lined  Cans. 

And  the  modern  housewife,  when  she 


opens  the  can,  will  be  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  fine  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  contents,  and  buy 
again  ana  again. 

Pack  for  highest  quality  in  1930, 
and  let  Continental  Cans  and  Service 
help  you  to  meet  the  exacting  demands 
of  modern  merchandising. 


Continental  Can  Company  Inc. 


Executive  Offices:  NEW  YORK:  100  East  42nd  Street  CHICAGO:  111  West  Washington  Street 


CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 
WHEELING 
PASSAIC 
SAN  JOSE 


SAN  FRANCISCO:  155  Montgomery  Street 


BALTIMORE  DETROIT 

OAKLAND  JERSEY  CITY 

NEW  ORLEANS  LOS  ANGELES 

ROANOKE  CLEARING 

BOSTON  CANONSBURG 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


ALBANY,  GA. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
SYRACUSE 
NASHVILLE 
HURLOCK,  MD. 
HAVANA,  CUBA 


DALLAS 
E.  ST.  LOUIS 
DENVER 
SEATTLE 
BEDFORD,  VA. 


Better  Packed  in  Tin’* 
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The  Canning  Trade 

THE  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNING  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 
Established  1878 


Thb  Canning  Trade  is  the  only  paper 
published  exclusively  in  the  interest  of 
the  Canned  Food  Packers  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty- 
second  year. 

Entered  at  Postoffice,  Baltimore,  Md., 


as  second-clacs  matter. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 
One  Year  -  .  _  .  $3,00 

Canada  -----  $4.00 

Foreign  -----  $5.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each,  .10 
Advertising  Rates 
Upon  application. 


published  every  MONDAY 
BY 

THE  TRADE  COMPANY 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE 
manager  and  editor 


107  South  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Telephone  Plaza  2698 


Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders  pay¬ 
able  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communications  to  The 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to 
use  the  columns  of  The  Canning  Trade 
for  inquiries  and  discussions  among 
themselves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  are  desired,  but  anon3rmou3  letters 
will  be  ignored. 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE, 
Editor. 
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EDITORIALS 


NO  SPRING  MEETING— The  Western  Canners 
Association,  which  always  held  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  spring,  late  in  March  or  early  in  Ajiril, 
has  decided  to  pass  up  the  spring  meeting  this  year  and 
to  call  the  one  meeting  this  fall.  You  will  recall  that 
at  the  last  meeting  they  debated  as  to  whether  or  not  to 
abandon  this  old  and  much-respected  Association  en¬ 
tirely,  dropping  it  out,  and  it  was  decided  to  continue 
as  of  yore.  In  the  light  of  that  action  this  postpone¬ 
ment  is  a  little  surprising.  The  officers,  of  course,  will 
hold  over  until  the  next  meeting, 

CHICKENS  COME  HOME— There  came  to  our  desk 
this  week  a  little  four-page  newspaper,  like  a  coun¬ 
try  weekly,  entitled  “Truth,”  with  that  much- 
abused  and  too  often  entirely  misunderstood  quotation, 
“the  truth  will  make  you  free.”  There  has  been  so  much 
abuse  of  that  holy  virtue,  “truth,”  in  word  and  publi¬ 
cation,  during  the  past  ten  years,  that  the  world  has 
come  to  look  askance  upon  any  message  which  comes 
with  this  high  claim.  It  is  usually  the  resort  of  the 
questionable,  of  the  tricky,  if  not  the  absolute  crook; 
so  much  so  that  if  what  they  parade  under  the  heading 
Truth  were  actually  the  truth,  then  it  would  be  wise 
and  prudent  to  espouse  the  lie. 

And  so  when  this  publication,  labeled  Truth,  came  to 
our  desk  from  Decatur,  Ga.,  with  a  letter  from  the  pub¬ 
lishers,  it  unfortunately  affected  us  in  just  that  way. 
But  we  find  that  it  is  a  publication  whose  mission  in 
life  is  to  abolish  the  chain  store.  We  might  add  just 
one.  of  the  many,  all  of  which  seem  to  think  that  the 
popular  sport  of  the  time  is  hunting  the  chain  store, 
and  they  want  to  be  popular.  If  we  were  a  chain-store 
operator  we  would  welcome  all  such  efforts  as  being 
good  advertising  and  costing  us  nothing.  But  we  are 
not  concerned  in  this. 

But  we  are  concerned  in  one  thing  which  they  show 
in  this  issue.  The  center  piece  of  the  third  page  shows 
life-size  photos  of  two  cans  of  baked  beans,  almost 
identical  in  height  and  circumference,  and  both  bear¬ 
ing  the  same  label,  but  one  can  showing  “contents  1 
lb.  1%  ozs,”  and  the  other  can  “one  pound.”  The  first 
can  was  sold  by  what  this  paper  terms  “a  home-owned 
store”  at  10c,the  second  can  was  sold  by  “a  foreign  chain 


store”  at  9c.  And  in  three-column  wide  type  the  in¬ 
ference  is  drawn  to  show  how  the  chain  cheats  the 
buyers.  But  further  down  in  the  argument  the  writer 
says:  “Which  was  the  better  buy?  The  9c  can?  No! 
Ounce  for  ounce  and  considering  the  difference  in 
weight,  they  represent  to  one-thousandth  of  a  cent  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  value.”  There  at  least  they  live  up  to 
the  name  of  their  paper. 

But  here  is  where  v/e  come  in — ^this  damnable  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  can  sizes.  There  is  a  fractional  difference  in 
the  size  of  these  two  cans,  as  there  is  in  many  of  these 
smaller  and  continually  growing  smaller  cans,  such  a 
slight  difference  that  the  average  consumer  cannot  de¬ 
tect  it.  And  that  is  one  of  the  very  good  reasons  why 
the  canners  should  not  resort  to  this  deception.  Every 
canner  knows  that  these  smaller  sizes — just  a  trifle 
smaller  than  the  standard — are  resorted  to  to  please 
some  buyer  who  wants  to  cut  under  a  competitor.  That 
is  where  the  No.  21,4  can,  instead  of  the  No.  3,  origi¬ 
nally  came  from,  and  now  the  No.  2  is  taking  the  place 
of  the  21/^  wherever  it  can  be  worked  in,  and  the  result 
is  confusion  and  the  aw^akening  of  distrust  in  the  minds 
of  the  consumers.  It  is  crass  foolishness,  even  if  the 
public  is  not  cheated,  because  it  must  react  upon  the 
canners  who  are  guilty  of  the  change.  Here  the  chain 
store  is  blamed  for  short  changing  the  customers, 
though  in  fact  he  is  not,  and  the  next  step  will  be  to 
blame  the  canner  for  cutting  the  fill  1%  ounces.  That 
brings  the  industry  into  disrepute,  and  it  is  most  un¬ 
fortunate.  You  cannot  expect  the  consuming  public  to 
equip  itself  with  micrometers  and  magnifying  glasses 
and  then  call  for  an  assortment  of  cans  and  gauge  the 
possibility  with  the  price.  The  public  rightly  expects 
the  canner  to  take  care  of  it,  selling  it  a  standard  size 
can  which  can  be  depended  upon,  and  the  sooner  the 
canners  cease  this  confidence-wrecking  practice  of 
buying  these  small,  slightly  varying  sizes  of  cans  the 
better  for  all  canned  foods.  Stick  to  the  standard  cans 
and  help  avoid  this  confusion.  Trouble  was  bound  to 
come  from  this  “can-to-fit-the-price”  war,  and  it  seems 
to  be  here  now.  The  drive  should  be  to  reduce  the  num¬ 
ber  of  sizes  of  cans  to  the  fewest  possible,  and  then 
pack  them  so  that  the  buying  public  will  have  confi¬ 
dence  in  them.  In  that  direction  lies  the  salvation  of 
the  industry.  These  odd  sizes  in  other  industries  are 
referred  to  as  bastards,  and  that  is  just  as  true  about 
cans.  Have  enough  backbone  to  refuse  all  orders  for 
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such,  and  stick  to  the  standards,  for  your  own  sake  and 
business  welfare.  It  is  surprising  that  the  can  com¬ 
panies,  with  their  wonderful  business  abilities,  should 
have  permitted  this  fatal  mistake. 

There  will  be  objections  that  there  is  a  demand  for 
these  small  sized  cans  to  meet  the  new  development  in 
housekeeping.  .And  so  there  is,  and  this  demand  must 
be  met,  but  let  it  be  with  a  standard  size  can  which  the 
consumers  will  know  instantly  and  always  recognize. 

For  instance,  there  has  just  come  to  our  desk  this 
from  the  American  Housewife’s  Bureau,  which  has 
been  doing  such  good  work  to  popularize  canned  foods, 
and  to  teach  retailers  how  to  better  sell  them.  This 
little  excerpt  is  intended  for  the  retailers,  but  it  shows 
one  demand  for  the  sort  referred  to : 

THE  MOST  MARVELOUS  THINGS  IN  THE  WORLD! 

That  is  the  way  a  friend  spoke  to  me  recently  about  the 
new,  eight-ounce  can,  not  so  new  any  more  to  the  dealer, 

BUT  STILL  IN  MANY  INSTANCES  NEW  TO  THE 
CONSUMER.  This  friend  of  mine,  who  lives  in  an  apart¬ 
ment,  had  just  discovered  this  new  convenient  type  of  can, 
and  was  jubilant  because  she  could  now  purchase  so  many 
foods  she  had  considered  too  expensive  before,  not  so  much 
as  for  the  cost  but  because  there  was  always  so  much  waste. 

“Now  I  can  buy  three  different  fruits  for  a  quarter,”  she 
went  on  jubilantly.  “Pineapple  for  my  salad  in  one  can, 
apricots  for  my  dessert  in  another  can,  and  berries  for  my 
breakfast  in  another  can.  And  just  enough  for  a  serving! 
Eight  ounces  of  fruit  is  not  too  much  for  one  person  to  eat 
at  one  time.  And  then  there  is  no  left-over  which  is  so  hor¬ 
ribly  expensive,  besides  being  so  wasteful.  Oh,  I  think  the 
little  cans  are  marvelous!  I’m  sorry  I  haven’t  known  about 
them  ever  since  they  have  been  on  the  market.” 

How  many  customers  have  you  got  who  don’t  know  about 
the  little  cans?  Why  not  make  a  prominent  display  of  them 
and  a  little  prepared  sales  talk,  if  necessary,  not  only  to  call 
them  to  the  attention  of  customers  who  don’t  know  about 
them,  but  to  sell  them  to  customers  who  do,  and  who  may  be 
wondering  what  to  have  for  dinner  that  very  particular 
night! 

The  writer  is  correct,  but  the  canners  must  not  make 
the  mistake  of  thinking  that  a  market  demand  of  this 
kind  is  practically  unlimited,  and  so  prepare  to  pack  a 
tremendous  number  of  these  8-ounce  cans.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  these  single  dwellers,  buying  for  one  person  only, 
is  relatively  infinitesimal.  One  canner  might  easily 
pack  all  the  cans  that  are  bought  in  a  year  by  such 
single  dwellers  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  The  dan¬ 
ger  lies  in  overpacking  this  market. 

•But  the  error  we  are  particularly  driving  at  is  the 
canner  who  cuts  this  8-ounce  can  just  a  little,  so  as  to 
pack  but  seven  ounces,  and  then  the  next  one  cuts  this 
last  can  another  slight  amount  so  as  to  pack  six  ounces, 
and  so  on  to  utter  confusion. 

It  seems  to  us  the  can  companies  ought  to  deal  dras¬ 
tically  with  this,  and,  co-operating  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  produce  a  definite  standard  in  sizes  of  cans  and 
carefully  avoid  bastard  sizes.  The  people  would  quickly 
learn  that  they  can  buy  their  foods  in  8-oz.  cans,  16-oz. 
cans,  24-oz.  cans  and  32-oz.  cans,  if  you  choose,  and  the 
pure  food  authorities  will  attend  to  the  task  of  com¬ 
pelling  the  canners  to  put  that  amount  in  the  cans,  as 
that  feature  is  the  one  which  is  easiest  of  detection  and 
punishment,  the  one  which  is  being  most  regidly  en¬ 
forced.  The  founders  of  the  business  sought  to  bring 
about  this  uniformity  in  presenting  canned  foods  to  the 
public  through  the  measure  method:  the  pint  (the  No. 
2  can),  the  quart  (the  No.  3  can)  and  the  gallon  (the 
No.  10  can).  Probably  the  iwund  method  is  the  better, 
but,  whatever  it  is,  uniformity  must  be  retained  or  the 
public  will  go  away  from  the  goods  as  too  deceiving. 


ALL  ARTIFICIAL  YELLOW  COLORS  PROHIBITED 
IN  SALAD  DRESSINGS 


The  addition  to  mayonnaise,  salad  dressings  and 
similar  products  of  a  color  which  gives  them  the 
appearance  of  products  with  a  higher  egg  content 
is  prohibited  by  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  recent  announcement  by  the  Food,  Drug 
and  Insecticide  Administration  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  notice  to  the  trade  says: 

“Accompanying  the  increase  in  the  commercial  pro¬ 
duction  of  mayonnaise  and  like  products  there  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  tendency  toward  the  use  of  artificial  color  in 
such  articles.  The  color  most  often  used  in  mayon¬ 
naise  or  in  salad  dressings  which  resemble  mayonnaise 
has  the  effect  of  giving  to  the  article  the  appearance 
ordinarily  resulting  from  the  use  of  egg.  The  Federal 
food  and  drugs  act  defines  as  adulterated  an  article  of 
food  which  is  colored  in  a  manner  whereby  damage  or 
inferiority  is  concealed.  The  addition  to  mayonnaise, 
salad  dressings  and  like  products  of  a  color  which  im¬ 
parts  to  the  finished  product  the  appearance  of  higher 
egg  content  than  is  actually  present  brings  the  product 
within  the  definition  of  adulteration  and  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  added  color  on  the  label  does  not  relieve  thg 
article  from  this  prohibition  of  the  law.  This  opinion 
applies  whether  the  color  be  of  coal-tar  or  of  vegetable 
origin.” 

WE  STAND  CORRECTED 


Fowler,  Ind.,  April  21st,  1930. 

The  Canning  Trade, 

Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Gentlemen : 

We  notice  in  your  issue  of  the  24th  that  you  have  an 
article  in  which  you  set  forth  that  we  are  doubling  our 
corn  capacity  and  making  various  other  improvements. 

We  do  not  know  where  you  got  this  dope,  but  if  all 
of  your  information  is  no  nearer  correct  than  this,  your 
news  items  are  of  very  little  value  as  far  as  canners  are 
concerned ;  in  fact,  we  feel  that  half  of  the  articles  of 
this  kind  do  them  harm. 

As  far  as  the  improvements  are  concerned,  we  are 
making  improvements  the  same  as  we  do  every  year 
in  order  to  keep  our  plant  up  to  date,  but  we  are  not 
increasing  our  com  acreage.  In  fact,  we  are  trying  to 
cut  it  down  and  therefore  we  believe  that  the  basis  of 
your  article  may  have  been  picked  out  of  thin  air.  We 
are  adding  a  line  of  tomatoes,  which  is  the  sum  and 
substance  of  our  improvements. 
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Wyandotte  Cleans 
Clean 

BECAUSE- 

Wyandotte  Sanitary  Cleaner  and 

Cleanser  cleans  clean  quickly, 

easily  and  at  low  cost,  because- 

—  Wyandotte  is  all  cleaner,  and  con¬ 
tains  no  filler. 

—  Wyandotte  is  greaseless,  and  leaves 
all  washed  surfaces  odorless. 

—  Wyandotte  is  harmless,  both  to  the 
surface  washed,  and  to  the  hands  of 
the  worker. 

—  And  since  the  cleaner  itself  and  all 
surface  soil  completely  rinses  off 
washed  surfaces,  Wyandotte  protects 
the  quality  of  your  pack. 

For  complete  injormation 
regarding 


Tuc  Husker 


THE  J.B.  FORD  CO. 

Sole  Mfg. 

Wyandotte,  Michigan 


Do  You  Do  Peeling  ? 

If  you  peel  peaches,  apricots,  grapefruit,  or  pro¬ 
cess  olives,  you  will  be  interested  in  complete 
information  on  Wyandotte  Canners  Alkali. 
Write  this  office. 


HUSKER 


Costs  no  more  than  other  husking  equip¬ 
ment  required  to  do  the  same  work. 

Feeds  like  the  cutter. 

Contains  no  principles  that  cause  the 
mashing,  streaking,  breaking,  tearing, 
crushing,  bruising  or  mutilating  of  grains 
or  ears. 

Debutts  every  ear  automatically,  with 
scientific  accuracy,  eliminating  the 
human  element,  and  pays  for  itself  by  the 
saving  of  corn. 

Its  husking  tumblers  have  proved  to  be 
indestructible  either  by  long  wear  or  ac¬ 
cident,  and  require  no  cooperating  me¬ 
chanism  in  the  speedier  handling  of 
greater  volumes  of  corn. 

There  is  instant  accessibility  to  every  ear 
during  every  inch  of  its  travel  through 

Tuc  Husker. 

Has  no  timed  parts  to  get  out  of  time  and 
cause  mechanical  or  functional  troubles. 

Furnished  also  with  self-contained  motor 
drive,  or  with  electrical  counter,  or  both. 

One  of  the  finest  designed  of  all  canning 
machines,  built  and  guaranteed  by  Fay 
&  Scott, 

THE  UNITED  COMPANY 

Continental  Trust  Building 
Baltimore,  Maryland 
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Maryland  Canners’  and  Field  Men’s  School 

Held  under  the  Auspices  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Agricultural  Extension  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  University  of  Maryland  in  Cooperation  with  the  Tri-State  Packers’  Association. 

February  18th,  19th  and  20th,  1930 
at  College  Park,  Maryland 

(Continued  from  Last  Week) 


BEANS 

S.  H.  Shriver,  Westminster,  Md.,  Chairman. 

LIMA  BEAN  SEED  TROUBLES,  1929 
By  L.  L.  Harter,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


A  MARKED  lack  of  germination  of  lima  bean  seed  was  re¬ 
ported  early  last  spring.  It  was  first  thought  that  this 
might  be  due  to  one  or  more  of  three  possible  causes:  (1) 
the  cold,  wet  season,  (2)  injury  by  the  seed  maggot,  or  (3)  in¬ 
jury  by  bacterial  blight  disease.  However,  no  blight  was  found 
in  the  lima  bean  seed  areas  in  California,  and  the  other  two  pos¬ 
sibilities  did  not  seem  probable. 

A  number  of  samples  of  seed  were  collected  by  Mr.  W.  A. 
Whitney  and  germination  tests  run,  both  in  the  laboratory  and 
in  soil  in  the  greenhouse.  A  large  percentage  of  cracked  seed 
was  found  in  most  of  the  lots.  The  percentages  in  six  lots  were 
as  follows:  81,  52,  67,  60,  6  and  11  per  cent. 

Cracked  seed  may  produce  good  plants,  but  the  tests  showed 
that  the  percentage  is  lower  than  when  normal  seed  is  used. 
The  seed  injuries  varied  from  slight  cracks  of  the  seed  coat  to 
mutilation  of  the  embryo.  Many  seed  that  will  germinate  in  a 
germination  test  will  not  produce  plants  under  field  conditions. 

It  seems  that  cracking  might  be  caused  by  a  speeding  up  of 
the  threshing  cylinders.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  dry  condi¬ 
tion  under  which  the  seed  are  threshed  is  responsible  to  some 
extent  for  the  injury.  Practically  all  the  seed  in  California  is 
saved  at  a  time  when  the  temperature  is  high  and  the  humidity 
low. 

Many  apparently  good  seed  selected  from  badly  cracked  lots 
germinated  very  poorly,  so  it  seems  that  some  factor,  or  factors, 
other  than  the  physical  injury,  might  be  partially  responsible 
for  the  low  germination.  These  causes  are  not  yet  known. 
Discussion — Led  by  F.  M.  Clark,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Injury  to  lima  bean  seed  is  the  most  perplexing  problem  that 
has  confronted  the  seed  industry  in  recent  years.  The  lima  bean 
seed  is  very  delicate  and  might  be  injured  by  a  number  of  causes. 
Threshing  injury  seems  to  be  directly  responsible  for  a  good 
part  of  the  trouble,  but  back  of  this  is  the  relationship  of  the 
moisture  content.  The  bulk  of  the  seed  produced  in  the  last  few 
years  has  been;  grown  in  very  hot  regions  in  California  and  Col- 
oiado,  and  the  seed  has  probably  been  too  dry  when  threshed. 
All  precautions  are  being  taken  by  the  seed  industry  to  prevent 
physical  injury. 

It  does  not  seem;  probable  that  the  failure  to  germinate  is  due 
directly  to  excessively  high  temperatures. 

The  bean  crop  might  be  injured  by  fertilizer  practices,  but 
fertilizer  is  rarely,  if  ever,  used  in  the  seed-producing  areas.  A 
good  portion  of  the  acreage  in  Maryland  is  grown  after  peas 
and  is  not  fertilized. 

Cylinders  in  the  threshing  machines  w'ere  run  slower  than 
usual  during  the  past  season.  In  some  places  a  machine  with 
two  cylinders  is  being  used.  This  allows  a  slower  speed  than  is 
possible  with  one-cylinder  outfits. 

SEED  BORNE  BEAN  DISEASES 
By  H.  A.  Hunter,  College  Park,  Md. 


There  are  three  seed-borne  diseases  of  beans  of  economic 
importance  in  Maryland.  These  are  anthracnose  or  “pod- 
spot,”  bacterial  blight  and  mosaic.  There  are,  likewise, 
three  very  important  considerations  in  control  practices:  (1)  the 
rotation  of  bean  land,  (2)  the  use  of  disease-free.  Western- 
grown  seed,  and  (3)  avoiding  the  spread  of  the  diseases  in  the 
field,  particularly  when  the  plants  are  wet  with  dew  or  rain. 

Anthracnose  causes  the  typical  pod-spotting  which  is  familiar 
to  most  canners  and  growers.  It  causes  also  a  discoloration  of 


the  stems,  seed  and  veins  of  leaves.  The  disease  is  caused  by  a 
small  plant,  known  as  a  “fungus”  and  commonly  referred  to  as 
a  “mold.”  It  is  similar  to  those  which  occur  on  mouldy  ears  of 
corn.  Small  seed,  referred  to  as  “spores,”  are  produced  in  large 
numbers  under  favorable  weather  conditions.  It  is  definitely 
known  that  the  disease  may  be  carried  over  from  one  season  to 
the  next  in  infected  seed.  The  results  of  incomplete  experiments 
indicate  that  it  may  live  over  in  infested  soils,  also. 

In  very  dry  seasons,  anthracnose  causes  very  little  damage, 
but  in  wet,  cool  periods  it  may  spread  over  a  large  field  planting 
in  a  very  few  days.  Infected  p^s  have  been  ruled  as  unfit  for 
food  by  the  pure  food  and  drug  authorities,  and  canned  beans 
that  contain  any  measurable  amount  may  be  condemned.  In  very 
dry  periods,  the  spores,  or  seed,  of  the  organism  are  held  firmly 
in  a  mucilaginous  substance  and  there  is  very  little  danger  of 
spread  in  a  field.  In  a  wet  season,  however,  this  substance  swells 
and  the  spores  are  loosened,  so  that  any  object  which  touches 
the  plant  may  become  contaminated  and  spread  the  disease  to 
healthy  plants.  For  this  reason,  it  is  advisable  to  delay  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  picking,  in  so  far  as  possible,  until  the  vines  are  dry. 

It  has  been  found  by  tests  and  field  surveys  that  bean  seed 
grown  in  dry  sections  of  the  West  are  not  infected  with  anthrac¬ 
nose.  Idaho  and  Colorado  are  the  chief  Western  sources  of  com¬ 
mercial  quantities  of  the  varieties  grown  in  this  State. 

Results  of  tests,  which  are  not  as  yet  complete,  indicate  that 
the  organism  causing  anthracnose  may  live  over  from  one  sea¬ 
son  to  another  in  the  soil  under  Maryland  conditions.  The  length 
of  time  that  it  will  survive  in  a  given  field  is  not  known,  but  the 
indications  are  that  it  will  live  for  more  than  one  year. 

The  next  most  important  disease  in  this  section  is  bacterial 
blight,  which  appears  chiefly  as  a  leaf  spot.  In  some  cases  it 
causes  pod  spotting  and  stem  girdling,  also.  As  the  name  indi¬ 
cates,  it  is  caused  by  a  bacterium,  similar  in  some  respects  to 
the  germs  of  human  diseases.  The  disease  is  carried  in  the  seed 
and  will  live  over  in  the  soil.  It  is  favored  by  considerable  mois¬ 
ture  and  a  relatively  warmer  temperature  than  that  under  which 
anthracnose  is  most  serious.  Seed  from  practically  all  sources 
are  apt  to  be  infected  with  the  organism.  Although  the  disease 
has  not  been  of  such  great  importance  in  Maryland,  the  bean 
land  should  be  rotated  with  other  crops  and  precautions  should 
be  taken  to  not  spread  the  disease  in  the  field. 

Mosaic  is  the  third  seed-bonie  disease  which  causes  some  dam¬ 
age  here.  The  losses  have  been  very  small  in  the  past,  and  these 
have  been  almost  entirely  on  the  Refugee  variety,  which  is  very 
susceptible.  Seed  from  some  of  the  Western  States  is  very  heav¬ 
ily  infected  with  the  disease,  but  it  is  considered  desirable  to 
use  the  seed  from  these  sources  in  order  to  avoid  anthracnose, 
which  causes  much  more  damage. 

Discussion — Led  by  W.  J.  Zaumeyer,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  following  report  of  the  bean  disease  situation  in  the  seed- 
producing  areas  of  the  Western  United  States  in  1929  was  given 
by  Dr.  Zaumeyer: 

Colorado — Anthracnose  was  not  observed  in  Colorado,  nor  in 
any  State  west  of  Colorado.  Even  the  planting  of  infected  seed 
resulted  in  healthy  plants.  Very  little  blight  occurred  in  1929, 
probably  due  to  the  very  dry  season.  In  some  seasons  it  is  one 
of  the  biggest  factors  in  production.  There  was  some  mosaic, 
but  the  injury  was  relatively  unimportant. 

Wyoming — Most  of  the  seed  produced  are  of  the  wax  varie¬ 
ties.  There  was  no  anthracnose  and  very  little  if  any  bacterial 
blight.  Mosaic  occurred  on  the  Refugee  variety. 

Montana — The  seed  acreage  is  increasing  in  this  State.  Bac¬ 
terial  blight  was  found,  but  caused  very  little  damage.  Anthrac¬ 
nose  was  not  observed.  Mosaic  occurred  to  some  extent  on 
Refugees. 

Idaho — Anthracnose  and  blight  apparently  do  not  occur  in  the 
seed-producing  section  in  any  years.  Because  of  its  freedom 
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YOU 


BE  THE  JUDGE 


Well 

furnish  the  proof. 


BEAN  BREEDING  GROUNDS— IDAHO 


“Blood  Tells” 


Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co. 

BREEDERS  &  GROWERS 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

PEAS-BEANS-SWEET  CORN 


HANSEN  QUAUTY 
GRADER 


HANSEN  FRUIT  AND 
VEGETABLE  FILLER 


HANSEN  STEEL 
CONVEYOR  BUCKETS 


HANSEN  FOUR 
ROLL  BEET 
TOPPER 


HANSEN  SANITARY 
PEA  AND  BEAN 
FILLER 


^  ^  A  LARGE  PERCENTAGE 

1^.  i  Li  conveyor  boots  used  are  Hansen.  That 

\  jg  because  Hansen  Conveyor  Boots  do  the  job 

Many  of  the  first 

^ iW  Hansen  Boots  built  are  still  in  service.  The 

^ buckets  are  loaded  without  spilling  or  crushing 

peas.  The  Boot  is  sanitary  and  can  be  quick- 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corporation 

Cedarburg,  Wisconsin 
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from  blight,  some  seed  companies  get  their  stock  seed  from  this 
section  each  year.  Mosaic,  however,  is  always  serious. 

California — The  acreage  is  small,  because  of  the  high  price  of 
land  and  the  more  profitable  returns  from  other  crops.  Anthrac- 
nose  and  blight  were  not  observed  in  1929.  Mosaic  ocurred  to 
some  extent,  but  was  not  as  serious  as  in  Southern  Idaho. 

Expressing  the  situation  from  the  standpoint  of  diseases,  bac¬ 
terial  blight  was  not  found  in  Idaho  and  California;  sparingly  in 
Wyoming,  Colorado  and  Utah;  and  slightly  more  abundantly 
in  Montana.  Anthracnose  was  not  observed  in  any  of  these 
States  in  commercial  acreages.  Mosaic  was  distinctly  more  wide¬ 
spread  than  any  of  the  other  bean  diseases.  It  was  very  preva¬ 
lent  in  Southern  Idaho,  but  less  widespread  in  Colorado,  Utah, 
Wyoming,  Montana  and  California.  It  appeared  to  be  more 
abundant  in  Colorado  in  1929  than  in  1928. 

EXPERIENCE  IN  MEXICAN  BEAN  BEETLE  CONTROL 
IN  1929 

By  Ernest  N.  Cory,  College  Park,  Md. 

Three  main  lines  of  work  were  undertaken  last  year  in 
connection  with  the  Mexican  bean  beetle  situation :  first,  to 
acquaint  the  growers  with  what  had  been  done  and  to  give 
them  an  idea  of  the  solution  of  the  problem;  second,  to  get  data 
on  actual  control  operations  under  field  conditions,  including  the 
costs  of  operations;  and,  third,  to  try  out  insecticides  and  meth¬ 
ods  in  test  plots  that  had  not  had  a  full  trial  in  this  State  and  to 
arrive  at  a  definite  decision  as  the  value  of  the  different  mate¬ 
rials  and  methods. 

Three  editions  of  a  circular  and  two  editions  of  an  informa¬ 
tion  card  were  used  in  the  first  endeavor,  but  the  main  depen¬ 
dence  was  put  upon  the  spoken  word  in  a  series  of  21  meetings 
attended  by  1,800  people.  Mr.  Sanders  conducted  most  of  these 
meetings  in  all  parts  of  the  State  and  spoke  to  over  one  thou¬ 
sand  interested  growers.  The  reception  which  this  program  has 
been  accorded  is  probably  without  parallel  in  the  State  and  the 
canners  and  growers  are  to  be  congn’atulated  on  the  energy  with 
which  they  took  hold  of  the  problem. 

A  large  number  of  fields  were  gone  over  in  detail,  making  all 
records  possible  before  and  after  spraying  and  attempting  to 
get  some  costs,  which  were  very  difficult  to  secure. 

The  general  impression  and  some  of  the  figures  of  the  spray 
operations  as  carried  out  by  the  growers  are  given  here. 

Where  spraying  was  done  timely  and  thoroughly,  it  gave  bet¬ 
ter  results  than  dusting.  The  operations,  of  course,  must  be 
timely.  Sprays  must  be  thoroughly  applied  to  the  under  surface 
of  the  leaves  to  give  best  results.  On  the  other  hand,  by  dusting 
with  20-20-60  mixture  of  monohydrated  copper  sulfate,  calcium 
arsenate  and  lime,  many  growers  were  able  to  get  an  extremely 
good  crop  of  beans.  The  conditions  for  dusting  were  very  favor¬ 
able  and  results  might  not  be  so  good  another  year,  but  one  must 
remember  that  there  are  occasions  and  places  where  spraying 
is  wholly  impracticable  and  dusting  is  the  only  method  that  is 
available.  Under  those  conditions  the  grower  must  go  ahead  and 
get  control  as  best  as  he  may.  Results  of  spraying  show  that  the 
application  of  a  spray  will  reduce  the  infestation  very  measur¬ 
ably,  but  will  not  give,  in  any  case,  complete  control.  The  infes¬ 
tation  just  prior  to  spraying  or  dusting  ran  from  6.2  per  cent  to 
11.3  per  cent.  Either  spraying  or  dusting  reduced  the  infesta¬ 
tion  to  approximately  3  per  cent  infestation.  Spraying  held  the 
infestation  at  or  about  this  point  longer  than  dusting,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  infestation  on  dusted  fields  at  the  time  of  the  second 
picking  was  usually  greater  than  in  sprayed  fields  at  the  same 
time,  unless  a  second  application  had  been  made. 

The  costs  of  spraying  and  dusting  were  decidedly  variable. 
W’here  the  costs  of  supervision,  interest  and  depreciation  were 
added,  the  cost  ran  up  to  a  figure  that  is  rather  startling.  When 
they  were  not  included  and  only  the  items  of  labor  and  actual 
material  used  were  considered,  the  figures  look  a  little  more 
reassuring.  The  highest  cost,  based  on  the  above  factors,  with 
twenty  pounds  of  dust  at  8%c  was  $3.47  per  acre.  Using  the 
same  factors  for  spraying,  but  using  Bordeaux  and  calcium 
arsenate  at  a  very  low  rate,  gave  a  cost  of  $1.97  per  acre. 

The  average  cost  of  dusting  three  fields  of  from  1  to  7  acres, 
using  the  copper  arsenic  lime  dust  at  20  lbs.  per  acre,  was  $2.91. 
Dusting  2  fields  of  10  to  14  acres,  using  14  lbs.  per  acre  of 
the  above  dust,  cost  $1.07.  In  another  set  of  figures,  the  cost 
of  dusting  241%  acres,  using  a  traction  duster  and  18  lbs.  per 
acre,  was  $1,524  per  application;  and  80  acres  of  stringless 
beans  dusted  with  a  power  duster,  using  19  lbs.  per  acre,  cost 
$1,501  per  acre  per  application.  In  these  operations  three  mix¬ 
tures,  varying  from  10  to  20  lbs.  each  of  copper  and  arsenic 
were  used.  Spraying  fields  ranging  from  1  to  14  acres,  using 
3  lbs.  of  magnesium  arsenate  per  100  g^allons,  cost  $1.78  per  acre. 


The  costs  of  dusting  were  generally  higher  than  the  costs  of 
spraying.  Most  people  used  twenty-five  or  more  pounds  per 
acre,  some  used  as  low  as  eleven  pounds  per  acre,  so  that  there 
was  a  wide  variation  in  the  cost  of  applications  of  dust. 

As  to  the  third  item,  a  determination  of  the  value  of  new 
materials  and  new  machinery  was  made  in  plots  at  several 
places.  The  first  plots  were  designed  to  determine  whether 
materials  could  be  used  to  render  the  products  safe.  The  second 
plot  was  designed  to  determine  the  value  of  some  mixtures  that 
were  being  offered  to  the  public.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we 
limited  our  recommendations  to  only  a  few  materials,  there 
were  many  mixtures  offered.  The  tests  indicated  that  sprays 
were  slightly  more  efficient  than  dusts.  From  the  standpoint  of 
control,  calcium  arsenate  sprays  and  dusts  appear  to  be  more 
effective,  if  plant  injury  is  not  considered,  than  magnesium 
arsenate.  The  addition  of  Bordeaux  to  sprays  and  copper  sul¬ 
fate  to  dusts  appears  to  be  of  considerable  advantage  in  reduc¬ 
ing  injury. 

In  no  case  did  spraying  with  Epsom  Salts  solution  have  any 
value.  Other  results  ran  all  the  way  from  that  to  very  com¬ 
plete  control.  Pyrethrum  gave  poorer  results  in  these  plots 
than  was  expected.  However,  field  tests  by  growers  gave  excel¬ 
lent  results.  Pyrethrum  should  only  be  used  when  a  substitute 
is  needed  for  an  arsenical  for  use  after  the  pods  have  formed. 
At  this  time  the  fact  should  be  driven  home  that  one  case  of 
arsenical  residue  is  going  to  knock  the  market  sky  high.  Opera¬ 
tions  with  arsenic  must  be  stopped  when  the  bWn  pods  form. 
An  attempt  is  being  made  to  ti^r  to  find  out  the  simplest  method 
and  to  keep  the  recommendations  down  to  two  materials.  Use 
magnesium  arsenate  spray  or  copper-arsenic-lime  dust;  start 
applications  early;  apply  thoroughly;  and  immediately  after 
harvest  disk  and  then  plow  down  the  vines  with  a  wide  bottom 
plow. 

Professor  Stafford  delivered  a  paper  at  Kansas  City  on  the 
complexity  of  insecticides,  a  short  paragraph  of  which  will  give 
an  idea  of  what  is  desirable  to  avoid: 

“FABLE:  A  man  long  ago  recommended  for  a  certain  ailment 
a  certain  salt.  Of  those  who  suffered  and  heard  him,  ninety 
per  cent  used  the  salt  and  were  cured.  Then  he  suggested  that 
they  dissolve  the  salt  in  water,  whereupon  seventy-five  per  cent 
used  the  salt.  He  stated  proportions,  four  and  a  half  ounces  of 
salt  in  nine  and  a  third  quarts  of  water,  and  sixty  per  cent  used 
it.  He  warned  against  any  but  china  receptacles  and  forty-five 
per  cent  used  it.  He  recommended  that  the  water  first  be  boiled 
and  thirty  per  cent  used  it.  When  he  said  that  the  solution 
should  be  strained  through  muslin,  fifteen  per  cent  used  it.  He 
finally  indicated  distilled  water  for  the  solution  and  then  nobody 
used  it  at  all.  Each  modification  had  been  sound  and  wise  and 
he  was  much  disappointed.  Now  he  gave  his  solution  a  name 
and  made  it  up  himself  and  everybody  used  it. 

“MORAL:  Everything  else  being  equal,  the  number  of  persons 
who  will  adopt  a  recommendation  varies  inversely  with  the  num¬ 
ber  of  points  of  complexity  in  the  recommendation.” 

Discussion — Led  by  Ralph  O.  Dulany,  Fruitland,  Md. 

The  following  paragraph  is  a  statement  of  the  practices  as 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Dulany  on  his  acreage  in  1929: 

Better  results  were  secured  with  three  pounds  of  magnesium 
arsenate  than  with  the  recommended  two  pounds,  particularly 
after  the  beans  had  reached  considerable  size.  It  was  felt  that 
it  was  better  to  begin  spraying  as  soon  as  the  first  beetles 
appeared,  in  order  to  keep  them  from  laying  eggs.  A  very 
important  control  measure  is  the  turning  under  of  vines  as  soon 
as  the  crop  is  off.  In  most  cases  satisfactory  control  was  se¬ 
cured  with  two  applications  of  spray.  It  was  necessary  to  make 
more  applications  of  dust  than  of  spray  for  the  same  relative 
control. 

General  Discussion:  There  is  need  for  a  good  small  sprayer. 
Dusters  do  not  put  the  material  on  the  under  side  of  leaves  as 
well  as  sprayers. 

Disease  and  red  spider  injuries  were  often  mistaken  by  the 
grower  last  year  for  spray  injury. 

There  are  no  figures  to  show  whether  spraying  or  dusting 
causes  blossom-drop,  but  the  bean  blossom  is  fairly  well  pro¬ 
tected  and  it  does  not  seem  that  it  would  be  easily  injured. 

Dr.  Neal  Howard,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  gave  the  following  results:  The  two  most  important 
control  measures  are  the  thorough  spraying  of  the  under  side 
of  the  leaves  and  the  turning  under  of  the  vines  after  the  crop 
is  harvested.  Spraying  should  start  when  the  eggs  become 
numerous,  unless  the  adult  beetles  cause  considerable  damage 
before  that  time.  It  might  be  desirable  under  conditions  of 
heavy  infestation  to  use  three  pounds  of  magrnesium  arsenate 
to  100  gallons  of  water,  but  if  timely  applications  are  made, 
two  pounds  will  give  equally  as  good  results. 


THE  END. 
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Statistics  In  The  Canning  Industry 

Everyone  producing,  distributing  or  handling  canned  foods  in 
any  way,  needs  the  vital  statistics  of  the  industry  to  proceed 
intelligently. 

Kept  in  the  desk  for  instant  reference  Xhe  Almanac 
of  the  Canning  Industry  will  answer  any  statistical 
questions,  and  every  question  pertaining  to  canned  foods,  and 
also  tell  you  what  machinery  and  supplies  are  used  and  the 
firms  suppling  them. 

ORDER  Extra  Copies  NOW. 

The  Almanac  is  a  real  Encyclopedia  of  canning  statistics  and 
information.  To  mention  a  few  contents: 


Statistics  of  all  Packs 
Federal  &  State  Food  Laws 
Cut  Out  Weights 
Weights  required  on  Labels 

Canned  Food  Census  Reports 
Acreage,  Yield  and  Values  of 
all  canners’  crops. 

State  Associations  Officers, 
Meeting  Times  Etc. 


Market  Prices — Monthly,  for 
all  canned  foods. 

Box  Specifications- Wooden, 
Corrugated  and  Solid  Fibre 

Arbitration  Committees 

Federal  Standards  for  canned 
foods  grades  with  score 
sheets 


1 80  pages  of  such  information  absolutely  vital  to  the  proper  procedure  of  your 
business.  Offical  -  recognized  by  the  Government,  the  Courts  and  the  industry 
The  ONLY  publication  of  the  industry’s  complete  statistics. 

Canners! — present  your  brokers  with  a  copy! 

Brokers! — present  your  buyers  with  a  copy! 

They*!!  appreciate  your  thoughtjuiness. 

The  1930  Almanac 

$1.00  per  copy,  while  they  last. 

Published  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE.  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Better  Profits 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions  of 
every  hind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned  foodsi 
therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales  depends  your 
profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better  profits. 

Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will  be  kept  hidden. 
QUESTIONS  INVITED,  AND  YOUR  OPINIONS  WELCOMED. 


AN  old  friend  writes : 

“A  year  ago  we  were  urged  by  a  Broker  in  a  market  where 
we  have  not  been  doing  a  great  deal  to  go  after  the  market 
in  a  large  way.  He  did  not  hold  out  much  promise  of  profit- 
able  sales  at  first  but  insisted  we  must  meet  competition. 
After  we  had  done  that  a  while  he  felt  sure  we  could  get 
our  high  priced  line  over.  A  year  has  passed  and  we  seem 
to  be  as  far  away  from  any  reasonable  profits  and  volume 
sales  as  we  ever  were.  Should  we  withdraw  from  the 
market?” 

This  gentleman’s  situation  reminds  me  of  the  story 
of  the  farmer  who  yoked  himself  up  with  the  steer  he 
was  breaking  to  the  yoke.  The  steer  was  young  and 
wild.  Its  owner  was  old  and  easily  winded.  Round  and 
round  the  barnyard  they  ran.  The  hired  man  stood  at 
the  gate,  laughing  as  hard  as  he  could.  About  the  tenth 
round  the  farmer  managed  to  gasp,  ’‘Stop  us,  you  durn 
fool,  can’t  you  see  we  are  running  away  ?” 

My  surmise  of  the  situation  outlined  above  is  that 
the  broker  is  running  away  with  the  business,  market, 
profits  and  everything.  Somebody  should  stop  him. 

A  broker  is  a  splendid  medium  for  the  introduction 
and  sale  of  many  different  lines  and  products  not  sell¬ 
ing  in  sufficient  volume  to  warrant  the  use  of  a  factory 
hired,  trained  and  directed  sales  force. 

A  broker  only  makes  money  when  he  sells  goods.  He 
does  make  money  when  he  makes  a  sale  even  if  the 
factory  or  the  packer  looses  money. 

Right  here  is  where  we  often  fail  to  use  good  judg¬ 
ment.  We  are  apt  to  be  blinded  to  the  safe  way  of 
procedure  when  we  look  first  and  most  at  the  fact  we 
have  not  been  doing  much  so  far  in  a  particular  market. 

One  of  the  greatest  and  most  common  mistakes  to¬ 
day  in  the  profitable  selling  of  all  goods  is  the  mistake 
of  regarding  volume  as  the  same  as  profits. 

A  good  broker  is  bound  to  put  his  side  of  the  story 
foremost,  nine  times  out  of  ten. 

He  is  perfectly  honest  in  doing  this.  His  intentions 
are  the  best  in  the  world.  He  certainly  means  to  get 
the  business  for  you. 

You  listen  to  his  arguments,  authorize  prices  just 
barely  allowing  you  to  make  your  overhead  or  less,  and 
then  sit  back  and  wait  for  the  market  conditions  to 
change  with  the  help  of  your  broker  so  that  you  may 
make  a  profit  on  future  sales. 

The  only  real  selling  your  broker  has  done  has  been 
to  sell  you.  He  has  sold  price  and  nothing  but  price  to 
the  customers  he  has  booked  for  your  line.  As  soon  as 
another  comes  along  with  a  lower  price  or  even  one  as 
good,  your  barely  gained  trade  position  is  gone.  You 
are  farther  away  than  ever  from  a  position  where  you 
can  expect  profitable  sales  in  that  market. 

I  am  assuming  that  the  product  packed  by  our  friend 
has  merit  and  quality  sufficient  to  warrant  the  belief 


that  it  should  repeat  in  the  retail  grocery  store  after  it 
has  once  been  sold  to  the  housewife  at  a  fair  price.  If 
it  has,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  sell  your  broker  on  the 
merit  your  goods  possess. 

Until  you  do  this,  you  haven’t  done  anything  toward 
getting  a  market.  When  you  have  shown  that  you  are 
offering  something  which  warrants  a  confidence  and 
belief  necessary  to  the  successful  selling  of  your  line, 
you  are  in  a  position  where,  sooner  or  later,  your  broker 
will  sell  your  line  and  sell  it  to  the  exclusion  of  some 
other  line  or  product  that  does  not  measure  up  to  the 
high  standards  yours  has. 

Price  will  not  enter  into  the  transaction  at  all.  Com¬ 
petition  will  be  unable  to  tear  down  what  has  been  built 
for  you  because  everyone  has  price  to  offer  today  but 
only  a  few  are  selling  quality. 

I  do  not  mean  by  that  you  must  sell  your  line  at 
prices  out  of  line  with  reason.  I  do  not  mean  you  must 
put  a  price  on  something  quite  ordinary  in  order  to 
simulate  quality. 

The  sorry  fact  remains,  however,  leaders  in  the  can¬ 
ning  industry  have  always  talked  and  written  about 
quality  at  every  opportunity  and  still,  the  majority  of 
canners  are  not  packing  canned  foods  up  to  the  grade 
the  average  housewife  should  have  every  right  to 
expect  in  each  can  of  fruits  or  vegetables  she  buys. 

You  may  say  that  this  may  be  a  hard  year,  you  may 
expect  that  during  1930  you  will  be  compelled  to  sell 
goods  for  lower  prices  at  your  loading  platform  than 
you  have  seen  for  years. 

Wages  haven’t  been  radically  lowered  have  they? 
No  great  in-pouring  of  foreigners  is  upon  us,  is  there  ? 

Men  are  out  of  work  to  be  true.  But  try  to  hire  a 
good  salesman,  if  you  please  and  see  how  long  you  will 
be  looking  for  a  satisfactory  one. 

It  may  be  you  should  not  withdraw  from  the  market 
in  question  on  account  of  the  investment  you  have 
already  made  in  it.  You  can  largely  start  over,  how¬ 
ever. 

Visit  the  market.  Call  on  the  trade,  both  wholesale 
and  retail.  Secure  all  the  competitor’s  samples  being 
offered  for  sale  at  retail  in  the  market.  Take  them  to 
your  broker’s  office  and  have  a  cutting  bee.  Cut  your 
pack  in  comparison.  Have  your  broker  learn  whole¬ 
sale  prices  being  ^ked  for  the  goods  you  are  cutting. 
Compare  those  prices  with  those  you  are  asking. 

Sell  your  broker  on  the  fact  you  are  packing  for  his 
market  and  supplying  the  best  foods  in  cans  for  the 
money. 

Then  stop  attempting  to  capture  the  whole  market. 

Call  again  on  the  wholesale  trade  but  select  your 
prospective  customers.  Make  up  your  mind  before  the 
call  or  calls  are  made  that  you  will  have  so  and  so  for 
a  distributor. 
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Suppose  the  wholesaler  you  wish  to  thoroughly  sell 
on  your  line  or  your  offering  has  been  handing  it.  For¬ 
get  it !  Talk  to  the  buyer  just  as  if  he  had  never  heard 
of  you  or  your  pack.  Start  from  scratch  and  sell  him 
on  the  worth  of  your  goods. 

After  all,  you  have  only  salability  to  offer.  That  is 
all  any  one  has  to  offer. 

Your  line,  a  quality  line,  fairly  priced,  offers  your 
picked  distributor  all  the  incentive  in  the  world  for 
active  co-operation  and  support.  Get  this  and  your 
price  worries  will  be  largely  over. 

But  stop  listening  to  your  broker  who  tells  you  that 
competition  must  be  met. 

Profitless  business  is  no  business.  A  little  business, 
taken  at  a  profit,  encourages  you  to  constructive  plan¬ 
ning  and  buiness  building  in  any  market. 

Better  stay  in  the  market,  but  get  a  new  broker  if 
you  must. 

Certainly  you  must  get  a  new  one  if  the  one  you 
now  have  is  convinced  that  you  must  meet  all  compe¬ 
tition  in  order  to  get  into  the  market. 

Each  cut  in  price  by  any  factor  in  any  situation  only 
means  consternation  and  confusion  to  the  trade. 

Don’t  worry  if  future  orders  are  slow  in  materializ¬ 
ing  this  spring.  It  is  perfectly  natural  for  a  buyer  to 
feel  and  say  that  if  he  books  heavily  now  for  future 
delivery  in  the  fall  he  is  only  encouraging  over-produc¬ 
tion. 

This  year,  of  all  years,  if  trade  is  going  to  be  poor, 
better  take  a  little  business  at  a  profit  than  a  lot  of  it 
V.  ith  the  mistaken  idea  that  after  you  are  established  in 
a  market  you  can  get  your  price.  Some  one  always  can 
and  will  under  sell  you.  Not  many  can  make  money. 
Those  who  can  will  be  the  best  of  competition.  Those 
v.  ho  are  losing  money  are  no  competition. 

THE  PRESENT  STATUS  OF  LEGUME 
INOCULATION  IN  NEW  YORK 
By  H.  J.  CONN 

New  York  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 

History — Some  years  ago  this  Station  recom¬ 
mended  that  farmers  desiring  to  inoculate 
legumes  do  so  by  means  of  soil  obtained  from 
some  field  where  the  proper  bacteria  were  already  pres¬ 
ent.  Even  this  inoculation  was  recommended  only  in 
the  case  of  a  new  planting  of  any  particular  legume  or 
V  here  nodules  had  been  found  to  be  absent  on  the  roots 
in  previous  plantings.  Although  the  Station  recom¬ 
mended  that  a  farmer  obtain  the  soil  for  inoculation 
from  a  field  as  near  his  farm  as  possible,  it  agreed  to 
furnish  soil  for  the  purpose  from  its  own  fields  to  any 
person  in  the  State  who  desired  it. 

Subsequently,  the  use  of  soil  for  this  purpose  came 
into  disrepute,  chiefly  because  of  the  danger  of  spread¬ 
ing  weeds  or  plant  diseases.  At  about  the  same  time 
the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca  began  putting  up 
legume  cultures  in  a  form  for  distribution  to  farmers. 
As  they  were  (and  are  still)  furnished  at  cost,  their  use 
by  farmers  seemed  most  desirable;  and  accordingly  in 
recent  years  all  inquiries  on  the  subject  received  at 
Geneva  have  been  turned  over  to  Ithaca.  The  College 
of  Agriculture  cultures  are  sold  partly  direct  to  the 
farmers,  but  to  a  large  extent  are  handled  without 
profit  by  the  Farm  Bureaus. 


Meanwhile  there  has  been  a  decided  increase  in  the 
number  of  brands  of  commercial  cultures  for  legume 
inoculation  on  the  market.  At  the  time  when  the  Sta¬ 
tion  recommended  soil  for  inoculation  there  were  only 
one  or  two  companies  selling  commercial  inoculants; 
now  there  are  a  dozen  or  more.  Naturally  there  has 
resulted  a  tremendous  increase  in  advertising.  Each 
company  not  only  claims  that  its  own  product  is  better 
than  the  others,  but  desires  the  farmers  to  believe  that 
inoculation  is  profitable  even  in  the  case  of  fields  al¬ 
ready  containing  the  bacteria  in  question. 

Such  claims  as  the  latter  have  naturally  been  investi¬ 
gated  by  experiment  stations.  Recent  work  has  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  claim  is  not  unjustified.  Work  at  the 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca  has  shown,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  the  bacteria  tend  to  die  out  in  acid  soils 
and  that  in  such  a  case  the  number  of  nodules  produced 
on  legume  roots  may  be  increased  by  repeated  inocula¬ 
tion.  More  recently  investigations  have  shown  that 
artificial  inoculation  may  cause  profitable  increase  in 
the  yield  of  four  different  legume  crops  even  in  a  well 
limed  field  (originally  acid  soil)  that  already  contains 
certain  numbers  of  the  proper  bacteria.  This  latter 
statement  is  not  made  unreservedly,  as  it  is  on  the  basis 
of  a  single  year’s  work ;  but  it  at  least  suggests  that  the 
producers  of  commercial  cultures  may  not  always  be 
making  extravagant  claims  when  they  insist  that  their 
cultures  improve  the  yield  of  a  legume  in  any  field. 
Meanwhile  in  Wisconsin  tests  have  shown  slight  im¬ 
provements  in  yield  of  canning  peas,  due  to  inoculation, 
in  a  few  cases  where  peas  had  been  grown  a  number  of 
years  ago  and  some  nodule  bacteria  were  still  present. 

With  such  claims  from  the  commercial  concerns  and 
with  such  evidence  coming  from  experiment  stations,  it 
is  natural  that  there  has  recently  been  an  increased 
interest  in  such  cultures  on  the  part  of  farmers  in  the 
State.  Seed  houses  are  also  becoming  more  interested 
in  the  matter  than  ever  before.  They  naturally  reason 
that  if  a  stand  of  a  legume  can  be  increased  with  inocu¬ 
lation,  it  is  to  their  advantage  to  see  that  the  purchas¬ 
ers  of  their  legume  seed  inoculate  them  before  planting. 
As  a  result  they  are  recommending  inoculation  to  their 
customers,  and  are  distributing  cultures  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  to  all  purchasers  of  legume  seed  either  free  or  at 
least  without  profit  to  themselves. 

The  cultures  produced  by  the  College  of  Agriculture 
are  not  distributed  through  dealers ;  they  are  furnished 
only  direct  and  through  the  Farm  Bureau.  As  this  is 
a  settled  policy  on  the  part  of  the  College,  the  seed  deal¬ 
ers  are  forced  to  look  for  reliable  commercial  cultures 
to  furnish  to  their  customers.  They  are  not  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  test  out  such  cultures  themselves;  and,  as  the 
seed  dealers  are  in  close  touch  with  the  Station  through 
the  seed  inspection  service  located  at  Geneva,  the  result 
is  that  the  Station  is  receiving  a  new  type  of  inquiry 
on  the  subject,  one  that  cannot  be  answered  by  refer¬ 
ring  the  writer  to  cultures  distributed  by  the  College 
of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca.  In  order  to  answer  such  ques¬ 
tions  intelligently  the  Station  has  recently  made  a  brief 
survey  of  the  commercial  legume  inoculants  now  on 
the  market.  It  is  felt  that  the  information  thus  ob¬ 
tained  will  be  of  value  not  only  to  farmers,  but  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  canning  crops  investigations  that  are 
being  carried  on  by  this  Station. 

Cultures  Examined 

Early  in  1929,  it  was  arranged  to  have  the  seed  in¬ 
spectors  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets 
of  New  York  State  obtain  samples  of  commercial  le- 
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gume  inoculants  for  sale  in  the  markets  of  the  State 
and  to  send  them  into  the  Station  for  examination. 
Samples  were  received  in  this  way  at  various  times 
during  the  spring  and  summer  and  were  given  a  pre¬ 
liminary  laboratory  investigation. 

A  complete  study  of  a  legume  inoculant  would  consist 
of  two  parts:  First,  a  laboratory  examination  to  show 
whether  it  contains  living  bacteria  of  the  correct  type 
and  how  many;  second,  a  vegetative  test  to  show 
whether  the  bacteria  present  are  able  to  inoculate  the 
legume  for  which  they  are  intended.  Of  these  two 
lines  of  testing,  the  laboratory  work  can  be  done  quick¬ 
ly,  while  the  vegetative  tests  require  time-consuming 
greenhouse  work.  Time  and  facilities  for  the  first  type 
of  investigation  are  now  available,  but  not  yet  for  the 
second.  Accordingly,  it  was  possible  to  make  only  a 
lalx)ratory  examination  of  the  cultures  received.  It  is 
realized,  however,  that  such  tests  are  not  complete.  To 
be  sure,  a  culture  can  be  condemned  on  the  basis  of  a 
laboratory  examination,  if  it  is  found  to  contain  no 
bacteria  at  all.  If,  however,  it  contains  a  large  number 
of  bacteria  of  an  incorrect  type,  it  is  not  possible  to  say 
definitely  that  it  does  not  also  contain  enough  of  the 
correct  type  to  inoculate  legumes  successfully.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  culture  showing  in  the  laboratory  large 
numbers  of  apparently  correct  bacteria,  may  not  prove 
on  actual  greenhouse  tests  to  be  able  to  inoculate  the 
legume  for  which  it  is  intended.  Realizing  all  these  ob¬ 
jections  to  tests  based  on  laboratory  work  alone,  it  was 
believed,  nevertheless,  that  indications  could  be  obtain¬ 
ed  by  means  of  them  as  to  whether  or  not  an  official 
control  of  the  commercial  cultures  on  the  New  York 
State  market  is  desirable. 

Thirty-three  cultures  were  secured  for  these  tests. 
Nearly  half  of  them  were  samples  of  soil  or  muck,  pre¬ 
sumably  inoculated,  and  sold  in  a  tin  can  or  box.  The 
others  consisted  of  bottles  containing  an  agar  medium 
on  the  surface  of  which  the  legume  bacteria  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  growing.  Each  of  these  two  types  had  to 
be  considered  separately. 

The  agar  cultures  received  came  from  five  different 
manufacturers.  Some  of  these  bore  a  statement  on  the 
label  as  to  the  date  after  which  they  were  not  good. 
Others  did  not.  Three  of  the  agar  preparations  con¬ 
tained  no  bacteria  so  far  as  could  be  told  by  these  tests. 
In  one  of  these  cases  the  surface  of  the  agar  looked  as 
though  it  had  not  been  even  inoculated.  In  the  other 
instances  (both  from  one  manufacturer)  the  agar  was 
of  such  a  soft  consistency  that  it  had  broken  up  entirely 
and  thus  no  longer  furnished  a  favorable  medium  for 
the  growth  of  the  bacteria.  Of  the  other  cultures,  13 
coming  from  three  different  manufacturers  seemed  to 
be  entirely  satisfactory  so  far  as  the  laboratory  tests 
could  show.  Six  others,  from  three  different  manufac¬ 
turers,  contained  large  numbers  of  bacteria,  but  not  of 
the  legume  nodule  type.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  these 
last  three  cultures  contained  enough  of  the  correct 
organism  to  be  of  value  in  spite  of  the  contamination. 

The  commercial  soil  or  muck  preparations  were  in  all 
instances  but  one,  cultures  of  bacteria  introduced  into 
muck  or  peat,  containing  an  appreciable  amount  of 
moisture.  The  one  exception  was  an  air-dry  clay  soil, 
which  the  manufacturers  do  not  claim  to  have  been 
sterilized  and  reinoculated,  but  rather  to  be  natural  soil 
in  which  large  numbers  of  the  correct  legume  bacteria 
are  gi*owing.  None  of  these  cultures  were  pure ;  all  of 
them  contained  many  kinds  of  bacteria  other  than  the 
legume  organism.  In  most  cases  the  contaminating 
forms  were  so  abundant  that  it  was  impossible  to  tell 


from  the  laboratory  tests  whether  the  legume  bacteria 
were  also  present  or  not.  In  such  cases  as  these  it  is 
plain  that  laboratory  tests  are  insufficient  to  tell 
whether  or  not  the  culture  is  satisfactory. 

The  cultures  furnished  by  the  College  of  Agriculture 
at  Ithaca  fall  into  this  latter  group,  as  they  are  sold  in 
a  tin  box  of  sand.  They  differ,  however,  from  all  the 
commercial  soil  or  muck  cultures  examined  in  that  they 
are  pure.  The  commercial  preparations  are  apparently 
made  by  inoculating  the  cultures  into  unsterilized  soil 
or  muck ;  while  in  the  case  of  the  Cornell  cultures  the 
sandy  soil  used  is  first  sterilized  and  then  inoculated. 
On  this  account  the  Cornell  cultures  are  theoretically 
preferable;  and  there  is  no  question  but  that  the  pur¬ 
chaser  gets  more  living  legume  bacteria  in  them  than 
in  the  unsterilized  commercial  soil  cultures.  It  must 
be  admitted,  nevertheless,  that  the  real  value  of  such 
cultures  is  determined  not  by  the  number  of  bacteria, 
but  by  the  number  of  nodules  it  can  produce  in  actual 
vegetative  tests.  Such  tests  made  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  with  some  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  preparations  of  this  type  indicate  very  satisfactory 
nodule  production  even  though  they  contain  so  many 
foreign  bacteria  that  a  laboratory  examination  fails  to 
reveal  the  legume  organisms. 

Summing  up  the  brief  examination  of  commercial 
cultures  recently  made,  it  can  be  definitely  stated  that 
nine  of  the  agar  preparations  were  evidently  worthless, 
the  other  thirteen  apparently  satisfactory.  Uniformly 
satisfactory  cultures  were  not  obtained  from  any  one 
manufacturer.  In  regard  to  the  soil  preparations  less 
definite  information  has  been  obtained;  three  or  four 
were  apparently  satisfactory,  while  the  other  five  or 
six  contained  so  many  foreign  bacteria  that  their  value 
could  not  be  judged  by  laboratory  examination  alone. 

Discussion  and  Recommendations 

No  work  has  been  done  at  the  Geneva  Station  to 
show  whether  or  not  inoculation  of  legumes  is  always 
necessary.  A  few  years  ago,  however,  the  Wisconsin 
station  published  certain  definite  recommendations, 
which  in  light  of  the  recent  work  at  the  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Ithaca,  seem  to  apply  to  New  York 
State  conditions.  The  recommendations  are  as  follows : 
“Sow  inoculated  seed:  Where  the  legume  to  be 
seeded  has  never  been  grown  before;  where  the  le¬ 
gume  to  be  seeded  has  grown  only  once;  where  the 
legume  to  be  seeded  has  not  grown  recently;  where 
any  doubt  exists  as  to  whether  the  legume  to  be 
seeded  has  been  grown  before  on  a  given  field;  and 
where  the  soil  is  sour  and  the  legume  to  be  seeded 
grew  poorly.” 

It  is  plain  that  the  presence  of  enough  bacteria  to 
produce  nodules  is  not  sufficient  to  secure  maximum 
yield  of  the  legume;  they  must  be  numerous  enough 
and  vigorous  enough  to  produce  abundant  nodules  and 
fix  all  the  nitrogen  the  plants  require.  In  practice  a 
farmer  may  well  interpret  this  as  meaning  that  inocu¬ 
lation  is  worth  while  unless  the  legume  to  be  seeded 
has  been  grown  on  the  field  within  the  last  two  or  pos¬ 
sibly  three  years — which  in  an  ordinary  rotation  is 
seldom  the  case.  The  cultures  for  inoculation  may  well 
be  looked  on  as  a  form  of  insurance  for  the  seed — 
provided  the  cultures  obtained  are  good.  This,  as 
shown  by  the  above  survey,  is  not  always  the  case. 

There  seems  little  question  but  that  in  New  York 
State  the  most  economical  plan  is  to  obtain  the  cultures 
furnished  by  the  Ck)llege  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca,  not 
only  because  they  are  sold  at  cost,  but  because  they  go 
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ALL  STEEL 
CORN  WASHER 


Berlin  Chapman  Self-Cleaning  Corn 
Silker  cleans  the  silking  wires  by  wash¬ 
ing  them  every  minute  and  a  half,  and 
when  they  leave  the  washing  operation 
they  are  just  as  clean  as  the  day  they  came 
out  of  the  wire  factory.  This  cleaning  is 
unique  in  the  Berlin  Chapman  machines, 
and  our  method  of  cleaning  assures  you  a 
sanitary  silking  device,  something  that 
the  canning  trade  has  been  waiting  for 
for  years.  This  machine  has  about  twice 
tlie  silking  capacity  of  any  machine  that 
we  know  of. 


Machines 


For  Corn 


Berlin  Chapman  All  Steel  Corn  Washers 
eliminate  contamination  and  bacteria  which  or¬ 
dinarily  stays  in  washers  built  of  wood  or  partly 
of  wood.  These  machines  have  been  in  use  for 
years  and  in  some  cases  are  washing  three  com¬ 
plete  lines  of  corn. 

Remember  Berlin  Chapman  Company  has 
a  complete  line  of  corn  machinery,  as  well  as  a 
complete  line  of  machinery  for  practically  any 
canning  operation.  No  matter  what  your  pro¬ 
blem  is  Berlin  Chapman  engineers  can  take  it 
and  solve  it.  These  engineers  are  at  your  ser¬ 
vice  to  lay  you  out  a  complete  plant,  design  the 
buildings,  or  do  as  small  a  job  as  selling  you 
just  one  machine. 


SELF  CLEANING  CORN  SILKER 


BERUN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  Berlin.  Win 
'Ocanning\# 


^CANNING  MACHINERY 

Single  iMt  or  J!  Complete  Canning  Plmt' 
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through  fewer  hands  in  passing  from  the  laboratory 
to  the  consumer  and  are,  therefore,  ordinarily  pure 
cultures. 

If  for  any  reason  it  is  necessary  or  more  desirable 
to  use  commercial  cultures,  the  farmer  has  a  problem 
as  to  how  to  select  a  satisfactory  product.  It  is  plain 
that  although  some  of  the  brands  on  the  market  are 
usually  good,  none  are  uniformly  satisfactory;  while 
some  are  apparently  usually  worthless.  There  should 
be  some  agency  in  New  York  for  protecting  the  farmer 
against  unsatisfactory  cultures;  and  if  such  control 
is  established,  it  should  be  carefully  coordinated  with 
the  seed  and  fertilizer  inspection  already  carried  on  at 
this  Station. 

It  is  impossible  as  yet  to  make  any  definite  recom¬ 
mendations  as  to  whether  agar  or  soil  cultures  are  in 
general  more  reliable.  Agar  cultures  are  more  difficult 
to  handle  and  deteriorate  more  rapidly.  Soil  cultures, 
on  the  other  hand  (with  the  exception  of  those  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  College  of  Agriculture)  are  not  ordinarily 
pure  and  therefore  do  not  contain  so  many  of  the  de¬ 
sired  bacteria  as  do  pure  cultures.  Some  of  the  soil 
preparations,  moreover,  are  marketed  without  any  ai>- 
parent  effort  to  kill  the  fungus  spores  in  the  original 
soil,  and  the  purchaser  therefore  runs  the  risk  of  in¬ 
troducing  into  his  fields  plant  diseases  that  may  be 
present  in  the  field  from  which  the  soil  is  taken.  For 
this  reason  one  should  be  very  cautions  in  buying  any 
soil  culture  except  those  known  to  be  inoculated  into 
sterilized  soil  like  those  from  the  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

A  recent  development  in  this  matter  is  the  claim 
made  by  some  of  the  commercial  concerns  that  seeds 
can  be  inoculated  with  their  cultures  without  the  use 
of  water.  “Dry  inoculation”  seems  to  be  the  last  word 
on  the  subject,  to  judge  by  the  advertising  of  such 
firms.  The  cultures  sold  to  be  used  in  this  way  are 
furnished  in  some  air-dry  pulverized  material  which 
it  is  claimed  will  inoculate  the  seeds  if  mixed  with 
them  without  wetting,  and  such  seeds  are  supposed 
to  remain  inoculated  until  it  is  desired  to  plant  them. 
Such  cultures  have  not  been  on  the  market  long  enough 
to  have  been  thoroughly  tested  by  experiment  stations 
or  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
It  can  merely  be  stated  that  the  legume  organisms  are 
known  to  be  easily  killed  by  drying  and  that  the  value 
of  this  air-dry  material  for  inoculation  purposes  seems 
somewhat  doubtful. 

The  general  conclusion  at  the  present  time,  there¬ 
fore,  is  that  with  the  increased  sale  of  commercial 
legume  inoculants  on  the  markets  in  New  York,  some 
form  of  adequate  control  is  desirable  in  order  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  farmer  from  worthless  cultures  and  to  assure 
him  that  he  is  getting  his  money’s  worth. 

TAGLIABUE  STEPPING  OUT 


The  C.  J.  Tagliabue  Manufacturing  Company  of 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  well-known  maker  of  instruments, 
has  announced  the  acquisition  of  the  American 
Tobacco  Company  property  on  Park  Avenue,  extending 
from  Nostrand  Avenue  to  Sanford  Street  in  Brooklyn, 
New  York. 

The  Tagliabue  Company  has  been  industrially  promi¬ 
nent  in  Brooklyn  for  many  years  and  in  moving  from 
Bush  Terminal,  its  present  location,  another  great 
stride  in  its  progress  is  apparent. 

TAG  industrial  and  laboratory  instruments  are 
known  and  used  the  world  over.  Among  these  should 


be  mentioned  indicating,  recording  and  controlling  in¬ 
struments  for  temperature,  pressure,  humidity,  time, 
condensation  and  liquid  level,  laboratory  and  industrial 
thermometers,  hydrometers  and  oil-testing  instru¬ 
ments. 

Stretching  back  over  more  than  two  score  years, 
there  are  few  indeed,  even  among  the  younger  genera¬ 
tion  of  oil  men,  who  did  not  know  and  love  the  founder 
of  this  company,  the  late  C.  J.  Tagliabue,  who  devoted 
his  life  to  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  scien¬ 
tific  instruments  to  measure  the  important  properties 
of  oil.  Under  his  guiding  hand,  oil-testing  instruments 
were  developed  from  crudely  constructed  home-made 
affairs  to  devices  of  great  refinement  and  precision. 

Not  alone  the  oil  industry  but  every  basic  industry 
operates  more  effectively,  with  greater  precision  and 
with  less  waste  because  of  the  contributions  Tagliabue 
has  made  and  is  making  in  the  field  of  industrial  con¬ 
trol  by  means  of  instruments. 

From  a  great  manufacturing  plant  in  Bush  Terminal, 
the  company  enlarges  to  more  than  double  its  present 
facilities  in  its  projected  removal  to  Park  Avenue.  The 
new  building,  a  model  of  the  latest  industrial  construc¬ 
tion,  will  be  occupied  about  the  first  of  July.  It  is  a 
five-story,  basement  and  pent  house,  modern  concrete, 
fire-proof  structure  covering  the  entire  block  front  of 
Park  Avenue,  from  Nostrand  Avenue  to  Sanford 
Street.  The  plot  measures  200x234  feet  and  the  build¬ 
ing  provides  approximately  300,000  square  feet  of 
working  floor  space  with  lofty  14-foot  ceilings  and  mod¬ 
ern  steel  sash,  making  it  unusually  light. 

Scientific  arrangements  have  been  made  in  planning 
the  various  manufacturing  departments.  From  the 
point  of  introduction  of  raw  material  to  the  completion 
of  finished  products,  efficient,  mobile,  straight-line  pro¬ 
duction  has  been  the  watchword. 

Located  on  the  third  floor,  the  executive  offices  will 
command  a  centralized  approach  to  every  department. 
A  large  reception  room  and  show  room  are  provided  on 
this  floor  where  permanent  exhibits  of  TAG  products, 
used  everywhere  in  the  civilized  world,  will  be  on 
display. 

That  the  well  being,  comfort  and  health  of  employees 
is  a  prime  consideration  of  the  Tagliabue  management 
is  evidenced  by  the  restaurant  and  hospital  facilities 
which  will  be  provided. 

A  large  modem  cafeteria  will  be  located  on  the  third 
floor  for  the  general  office  and  factory  employees. 

The  completely  equipped  hospital  is  to  be  conveni¬ 
ently  located  on  the  first  floor,  easily  accessible  to  the 
entire  plant. 

The  general  location  of  the  building  itself  is  fortu¬ 
nate  as  it  is  within  easy  accessibility  of  rail  centers 
and  steamship  docks.  Two  large  loading  platforms 
under  cover  and  a  rear  drive- way  running  from  Nos¬ 
trand  Avenue  to  Sanford  Street  offer  every  facility  for 
rapid  transportation  via  Tagliabue  motor  trucks. 

The  laboratories  and  experimental  divisions  have 
been  given  a  generous  allotment  of  space  which  they 
well  deserve. 

Here,  are  perfected  the  instruments  and  devices  that 
help  to  make  better  tires  for  your  car,  better  gas  and 
oil  for  its  motive  power,  safer  milk,  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables  for  your  table  and  processed  silks.  In  fact, 
nearly  every  utilitarian  and  frequently  ornamental 
product  that  you  use  or  touch  in  your  daily  life  has 
been  safeguarded  and  standardized  at  some  point  in  its 
manufacture  by  Tagliabue  instruments. 
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SPEED  UP  FIELD  WORK 

WITH 

SWING’S  5/8  HAMPERS 

Economical  manufacturing  is  best  effected  by  using  machinery  and  supplies 
that  will  do  the  job  for  which  they  are  designed  Best  and  Cheapest. 
Swing’s  t  Bushel  Tomato  Hampers  will  start  your  Tomato  Canning  Oper¬ 
ations  right  because  each  hamper  is  Machine  Stitched  and  is  Inspected  so 
that  Every  One  we  deliver  to  our  customers  will  do  its  job  Best  and  Cheap¬ 
est.  Your  inquiry  will  bring  us  to  see  you  with  samples. 

Swing  Brothers  Inc.,  Ridgely,  Md. 


HAMPERS 

NEST 

WHEN 

EMPn-Y 

CRATES 

WONT 


RS 


WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro’  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistent  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro’  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers,  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  West  Adam*  Oti-eet 
Oileaso. 


— Sinc«  IBIS — 

CANNED  FOODS  BROKERS 


Reiereaee:  Nmliooal  Buk  of  Baltimore 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 


Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc. 

200-202  E.  Lombard  St.  at  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SOUDER 

MFC.  CO. 

ManufacturerM  of 

Continuous  Cookers 

Can  Straighteners 

Coolers 

Filling  Tables 

Monel 

Crushers 

Catalog  on  Request 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 
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GAMSE’S 

ATTRACTIVE 

LABELS 


Gamse  Can  Labels  are  ** Better” 
Labels, 


H.GAMSESBRO. 

L,itho^cLp^er’s 

GAMSE  BUILDING 
BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 
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News  Around  The  Industry 

The  Doings  of  Canners  and  Others  in  All  Sections  of  the  Country — 
A  Family  Chat  of  Every  Day  Happenings. 


To  Enter  Canning  Business — Mr.  Charles  L.  Burch, 
Thomasville,  Ga.,  is  considering  entering  the  canning 
business. 


Stoops  Buys  Another  Cannery — ^The  Stoops  Packing 
Company  has  acquired  the  canning  factory  of  the  Sears 
&  Nichols  Corporation  at  Morral,  Ohio.  They  are  in¬ 
stalling  new  corn  machinery  for  this  season’s  pack  and 
giving  the  plant  a  general  overhauling.  But  they  will 
not  pack  peas  this  year  on  account  of  the  lateness  of 
the  season. 

They  have  also  made  extensive  improvements  to  the 
Van  Wert  plant.  Mr.  James  Stoops  states  they  were 
not  able  to  take  care  of  the  trade  they  have  already 
established  on  their  brands,  and  have  more  future  busi¬ 
ness  than  they  could  supply.  So  decided  to  take  on  the 
additional  factory.  The  main  office  will  be  maintained 
at  Van  Wert,  Ohio. 


Wm.  C.  Lessman  Moves — The  Brokerage  Offices  of 
William  C.  Lessman  are  to  be  moved  on  April  25th  from 
317  North  Wells  street  to  Room  666,  Builders  Building, 
228  North  La  Salle  street,  Chicago,  Ill.,  where  he  will 
be  able  to  even  better  serve  his  canner  friends. 


G.  P.  Halferty  &  Co.  Moves — The  removal  of  the 
offices  of  G.  P.  Halferty  &  Co.  and  affiliated  companies 
to  the  14th  floor  orf  the  Exchange  Building,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  was  announced  on  April  12th,  1930. 

Mr.  Frank  C.  Elliott,  formerly  sales  manager  for  the 
Oregon  Canning  Company,  has  been  elected  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  G.  P.  Halferty  Company,  in  charge  of  the 
Fish  Sales  Department. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Connolly  has  retired  from  the  Halferty 
organization,  and  will  be  located  in  New  York  City. 


Resigns — Dr.  Arthur  L.  Dean,  former  president  of 
ihe  University  of  Hawaii,  Honolulu,  has  resigned  as 
director  of  the  experiment  station  of  the  Association 
of  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Canners,  a  position  he  had  held 
for  some  time,  and  will  become  associated  with  Alex¬ 
ander  &  Baldwin  to  do  research  work  in  connection 
with  this  concern’s  large  pineapple  interests. 


Acquires  Interest  in  Hawaiian  Tuna  Packers — Ran¬ 
dolph  Crossley  has  acquired  a  controlling  stock  interest 
in  the  Hawaiian  Tuna  Packers,  Ltd.,  Honolulu,  T.  H., 
and  plans  to  bring  the  pack  up  to  a  value  of  $1,500,000 
annually. 


Hunt  Brothers  Stockholders  Meet — The  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  stockholders  of  Hunt  Brothers  Packing  Com¬ 
pany  will  be  held  at  the  headquarters  of  this  concern, 
111  Sutter  street, ’San  Francisco,  on  April  24th,  when 
directors  will  be  chosen  for  the  coming  year.  At  this 
time  a  report  covering  operations  for  the  past  year  will 
be  presented. 


Fish  Cannery  Bums — ^The  fish-packing  plant  of  the 
Western  California  Fish  Company  at  Pittsburg,  Cal., 
was  destroyed  by  fire  April  9,  with  a  loss  estimated  at 
$100,000.  The  cannery  of  the  F.  E.  Booth  Company, 
adjoining  the  plant,  was  saved  from  damage. 


Buys  Geneseo  Jam  Kitchen  —  The  Geneseo  Jam 
Kitchen,  Inc.,  at  Geneseo,  N.  Y.,  has  been  sold  to  L. 
Charles  Mazzola,  formerly  of  the  Snider  Packing  Corp. 
Mr.  Mazzola  will  take  possession  May  1.  Mr.  Mazzola 
has  devoted  considerable  time  to  the  manufacture  of 
food  products  and  has  been  successful  in  sales  research 
work. 


New  Cannery — Within  a  week  work  will  start  on  the 
construction  of  one  of  the  largest  fruit  and  vegetable 
canning  plants  in  Florida,  it  is  announced  from  Fort 
Pierce,  Fla.  The  plant  will  be  established  by  the  Indian 
River  Canning  Co.,  now  in  process  of  formation,  to  be 
capitalized  at  $100,000.  The  backers  of  the  enterprise 
include  T.  S.  Kirby,  manager  of  the  Fort  Pierce  plant 
of  the  American  Fruit  Growers,  Inc. ;  John  Lochrie,  of 
Fort  Lauderdale  and  WTndber,  Pa.,  owner  of  the  larg¬ 
est  individual  citrus  acreage  in  St.  Lucie  county ;  F.  S. 
Younghusband,  citrus  grower  and  packer;  C.  W.  Peters 
and  W.  C.  Dickey,  citrus  growers,  and  the  American 
Fruit  Growers,  Inc. 


Indiana  Canners  Move  Offices — Under  date  of  April 
21,  1930,  the  following  announcement  was  received 
from  Kenneth  N.  Rider,  secretary  of  the  Indiana  Can¬ 
ners  Association:  “Please  note  that  the  office  of  the 
Indiana  Canners  Association  will  be  moved  to  Trafal¬ 
gar,  Indiana.  In  the  future,  please  address  all  Indiana 
Canners  Association  correspondence  to  this  point.” 


Libby  to  Increase  Salmon  and  Pineapple  Packs — 
Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby  are  planning  to  increase  their 
packs  of  salmon  and  pineapple  this  year,  having  pur¬ 
chased  three  salmon  canneries  on  Southeastern  Alaska 
and  purchased  and  leased  1,300  acres  of  additional  pine¬ 
apple  land  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 


McKnew  with  Eyre  &  Co. — E.  E.  McKnew  has  joined 
Edward  L.  Eyre  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  and  will  give  his 
attention  to  the  canned  and  dried  fruit  export  depart- 
Vnent. 


Touring  Europe — A1  Lang,  of  the  Lang  &  Stroh  Co., 
San  Francisco,  has  left  on  a  tour  of  Europe,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Mrs.  Lang.  While  it  is  announced  that  the 
trip  is  purely  for  pleasure,  the  friends  of  Mr.  Lang  ex- 
nect  to  hear  of  some  canned  food  deals  before  he  re¬ 
turns  in  August. 


Prominent  Retailer  Dead — S.  J.  Sill,  for  many  years 
a  leading  retail  grocer  of  Berkeley,  Cal.,  and  who  re¬ 
tired  six  years  ago  to  devote  his  time  to  travel  and  phi- 
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FANWASH  RE-CLEANER 


Concerning  your 


CHRISTEL  PEA  GRADER 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

308  West  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


DIVISION  OF 

FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 


OLNEY 

WASHER  AND  SEPARATOR 
An  amazing  quality  producer  and  a  great 
labor  saver 


Just  a  fete  of  our  complete  line  of  profit  and  quality  building  machines 
are  shown  on  this  page. 

Send  for  our  new  “Cyclopedia  of  Dependable  Canning  Equipment,” 
the  most  complete  canning  catalog  ever  published,  covering  machines  for 
all  products  and  purposes.  There  is  no  obligation.  Write  for  it  today. 


Marvelous  bucket  loader  that  can’t  spill, 
jam,  cut  or  split  the  tenderest  peas 


GOOSENECK  CONVEYOR 


Buckets  interlock  and  never  crush  peas. 
Buns  on  rollers 


Scientifically  grades  and  re-grades,  in¬ 
creasing  yield  of  small  peas.  Assures 
bigger  profits 


The  Cleaner  Fan  and  our  No.  2  Washer 
combined.  Removes  skins  and  splits 


BLANCHER 


CLEANER  FAN 


A  quality  builder  for  use  on  picking 
tables  or  washers 


ELEVATOR  BOOTS 


PICKING  TABLES 

Built  for  comfort  and  efficiency.  It  pays 
to  buy  good  tables 


AYARS  PEA  FILLER 

The  preferred  “Perfection”  Filler.  Best 
pea  filler  made,  bar  none 


The  last  word  in  blanching  efficiency. 
Uses  every  ounce  of  steam  to  advantage. 
Earns  its  extra  cost  over  and  over.  Will 
outlive  any  Blancher  made 
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lanthropy,  passed  away  at  Berkeley  on  April  15th,  fol¬ 
lowing  an  operation.  His  store  in  the  College  City  was 
one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  the  East  Bay  and  was 
noted  for  the  completeness  and  high  quality  of  its 
stocks,  with  rare  viands  assembled  from  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

LARGEST  VISIBLE  SUGAR  SUPPLY  SAYS 
BUREAU  AS  SEASON  OPENS 


Estimating  the  1929-30  world  sugar  crop  at 
29,833,000  short  tons  of  raw  sugar  as  compared 
with  last  season’s  record  crop  of  30,281,000  short 
tons,  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  says  that  “the 
world’s  visible  supply  of  sugar  is  greater  than  in  any 
previous  year,  and  shows  a  continuation  of  the  large 
supplies  which  have  been  increasing  steadily  since 
1922-23,  with  the  exception  of  a  drop  of  about  1,000,000 
short  tons  in  1926-27.” 

Decreased  production  from  last  season  is  reported 
chiefly  in  countries  producing  cane  sugar,  the  world 
beet  sugar  production  of  10,250,000  short  tons  being 
practically  equal  to  that  of  1928-29.  The  world  cane 
sugar  crop  is  estimated  at  19,583,000  short  tons  com¬ 
pared  with  20,006,000  short  tons  reported  for  1928-29 
and  18,468,000  short  tons  in  1927-28.  Slight  decreases 
from  the  1928-29  season  occur  in  all  important  sugar 
exporting  countries  in  Europe  with  the  exception  of 
Germany,  Poland,  and  Hungary. 

The  bureau  says  that  “the  outstanding  factors  in 
the  current  world  sugar  situation  are :  a  combined  cane 
and  beet  sugar  crop  for  1929-30  slightly  smaller  than 
the  record  1928-29  crop,  but  larger  than  that  of  any 
other  year  unusually  heavy  stocks  remaining  from  the 
large  1928-29  crop ;  a  continued  upward  trend  in  world 
sugar  consumption;  and  an  unusually  low  price  level 
for  raw  sugar.  Stocks  of  sugar  have  accumulated  at 
the  principal  world  centers.  The  increase  in  world 
stocks  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  season  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  preceding  year  was  apparently  enough 
to  more  than  offset  the  slight  decrease  in  world  sugar 
production.  Stocks  of  sugar  in  the  United  States, 
Cuba,  France,  and  Netherlands  are  particularly  heavy. 

“Visible  stocks  at  the' beginning  of  the  present  sugar 
season  at  all  United  States  ports,  Canada,  Cuba,  the 
Philippine  Islands,  Java,  and  nine  important  sugar 
producing  countries  of  Europe  were  more  than  700,000 
short  tons  in  excess  of  stocks  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1928-29  sugar  campaign.  World  consumption  has 
shown  an  upward  trend  over  a  series  of  years,  but  it 
has  not  kept  pace  with  production.  As  a  result,  the 
world’s  visible  supply  of  sugar  is  greater  than  in  any 
previous  year. 

“The  large  supply  of  sugar  is  reflected  in  the  low 
price  level.  The  average  wholesale  price  of  raw  sugar 
at  New  York  for  the  year  1929  was  3.8  cents  as  com¬ 
pared  with  4.2  cents  for  1928.  This  is  the  lowest  on 
record  since  1913  when  the  average  for  the  year  fell  to 
3.5  cents  per  pound.  No  improvement  in  prices  is  as 
yet  apparent  and  the  average  for  January,  1930,  is 
placed  at  3.7  cents  as  compared  with  3.8  in  January, 
1929,  and  4.5  cents  in  January,  1928. 

“A  similar  situation  is  found  on  all  the  world  mar¬ 
kets.  This  has  given  rise  to  legislation  for  the  assis¬ 
tance  of  the  industry  in  many  countries,  in  the  form  of 
tariff  protection,  subsidies,  and  in  Cuba  in  the  form 
of  a  sale  control  organization.” 


BERRIES  MOTHER  USED  TO  MAKE! 


HOW  many  women  know  the  extent  and  possibili¬ 
ties  of  canned  berries,  or  in  some  instances,  even 
the  fact  that  berries  may  be  purchased  in  cans  ? 
Many  times  in  merchandising  it  is  well  to  assume  that 
as  far  as  knowledge  goes  of  the  particular  thing  you 
are  trying  to  sell,  the  consumer’s  possession  of  this 
abstract  commodity  is  at  scratch.  You  may  from  this 
build  a  consistent  sales  talk,  beginning  with  calling  the 
item  to  the  customers  attention,  to,  in  the  case  of 
food,  suggesting  a  use  for  it,  without  offending  the 
customer  by  even  a  suggestion  that  she  hadn’t  known 
about  it  before,  unless  she  gives  you  an  opening.  And 
then  what  an  opportunity  to  TELL  her! 

Berries  in  cans  are  an  outstanding  opportunity. 
Many  women  know  only  vaguely  about  them.  They 
are  the  nearest  thing,  which  can  be  purchased  today, 
to  the  preserves  that  “mother  used  to  make.”  Most 
of  us  are  agriculturally  enough  minded  to  remember 
mother’s  berrying  season,  when  we  picked  berries  until 
we  hated  the  thought  of  them,  and  then  prepared  them 
for  mother  to  put  up,  until  every  berry  in  the  world 
was  anathema.  But  how  good  they  tasted  later  1  And 
how  good  canned  berries  taste  today!  Delicate  rasp¬ 
berries  picked  at  the  moment  of  dewy  ripeness,  straw¬ 
berries,  loganberries,  blueberries,  blackberries,  all  are 
available  in  cans  for  quick  shortcakes,  for  tarts,  pies, 
blueberry  muffins,  for  cake  fillings,  for  being  chilled  in 
the  ice  box  and  eaten  for  breakfast. 

Suggest  to  the  retailer:  Why  not  establish  an  “island 
table”  just  for  canned  berries?  Fresh  berries  are  not 
yet  in  market  to  any  extent.  Suggesting  berry  short¬ 
cakes  to  the  housewife  now  may  whet  her  appetite  for 
them  later,  and  help  sell  perishable  fresh  berries  when 
they  are  in  market  abundance. 

CHERRYLAND  IS  FAIRYLAND 


The  Reynolds  Preserving  Company,  of  Sturgeon 
Bay,  Wis.,  is  out  with  a  warm  invitation  to  all  its 
friends  to  come  to  their  beautiful  country  during 
the  blossoming  time  of  cherries  in  May.  They  state  this 
is  the  thirty-fifth  season  in  which  they  have  been  grow¬ 
ing  and  canning  cherries,  and  they  want  to  see  their 
friends  during  blossom  time,  the  latter  part  of  May. 
A  generous  welcome  awaits  the  lucky  traveler. 

BELL  telephone  SERVICE  OPENS  TO 
SOUTH  AMERICA 


Regular  telephone  service  between  North  and 
South  America  has  been  inaugurated  by  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company. 
This  service  extends  to  all  Bell  System  telephones  in 
the  United  States  and  all  telephones  in  Cuba,  as  well  as 
to  all  important  points  in  Canada  and  Mexico.  In  South 
America  it  includes  the  telephones  of  Argentina  and 
of  the  cities  of  Santiago,  Chile,  and  Montevideo,  Uru¬ 
guay.  The  daily  service  period  is  from  9  A.  M.  to  5 
P.  M.,  New  York  time. 

A  5,300  mile  short-wave  radio  telephone  circuit  con¬ 
nects  the  overseas  radio  stations  of  the  American  Tele¬ 
phone  and  Telegraph  Company  in  the  United  States 
with  the  International  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Corpo¬ 
ration  stations  in  the  vicinity  of  Buenos  Aires,  Argen¬ 
tina.  The  charge  for  a  conversation  between  New  York 
and  Buenos  Aires  is  $36  for  the  first  three  minutes  and 
$12  for  each  additional  minute.  Rates  for  other  points 
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beyond  New  York  or  Buenos  Aires  are  slightly  higher 
depending  on  the  distance. 

The  American  Telephone  and  Tele^'aph  Company’s 
short-wave  radio  telephone  transmitting  center  at 
Lawrenceville,  N.  J.,  is  the  point  for  sending,  while  the 
receiving  station  for  voices  from  South  America  is  at 
Netcong,  N,  J.,  which  also  receives  short-wave  radio 
telephone  transmission  from  Europe. 

The  transmitting  and  receiving  stations  in  South 
America  are  at  Hurlingham  and  Platanos  respectively. 
Both  stations  are  situated  a  few  miles  from  Buenos 
Aires. 

In  the  United  States  the  two  radio  channels  are 
brought  together  to  form  a  complete  conversation  in 
the  long-distance  office  of  the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company  in  New  York,  while  in  South  Amer¬ 
ica  they  are  joined  at  Cuyo,  the  overseas  terminal  for 
Buenos  Aires. 

In  driving  the  voice  through  5,300  miles  of  space,  the 
Lawrenceville  station  is  fitted  with  a  transmitter  for 
amplifying  it  several  millions  of  time.  It  operates  a 
great  screen  antenna  suspended  on  seven  180-foot  steel 
towers.  The  receiving  station  at  Netcong  must  build 
up  the  power  of  the  weakened  voice  waves  from  South 
America  before  they  can  be  passed  on  to  North  Amer¬ 
ican  telephones. 

Calls  are  handled  through  “long  distance”  in  the 
same  manner  as  any  other  out-of-town  call.  When  the 
operator  answers,  subscribers  just  ask  for  the  South 
American  operator. 

USE  OF  CANNED  MILK  SHOWS  BIG  INCREASE 


CANNED  milk  is  an  item  on  the  shopping  lists  of 
about  41  out  of  every  100  of  the  170,000  families 
in  the  Greater  Milwaukee  market,  which  con¬ 
sumed  6,081,410  cans  of  canned  milk  during  1929. 

The  1930  Consumer  Analysis,  just  published  by  The 
Milwaukee  Journal,  shows  this  produsct  to  be  one  of 
ever-increasing  popularity  with  housewives. 

Nearly  eight  thousand  more  families  than  last  year 
used  can  milk,  and  their  choice  brands  has  increased 
from  17  to  26. 

In  more  than  half  of  the  instances,  the  purchaser 
asked  for  Carnation.  Other  fvorite  brands,  in  order  of 
their  popularity,  were  Pet,  Borden  and  Whitehouse. 

In  addition  to  grocery  products.  The  Journal’s  Con¬ 
sumer  Analysis  surveys  the  sales  conditions  of  house¬ 
hold  appliances,  insurance,  radio,  toiletries,  women’s 
wear,  tobacco  products  and  automobiles.  To  insure 
strict  accuracy  in  compiling  the  figures,  about  one  out 
of  every  20  families,  picked  at  random  from  the  city 
directory,  were  interviewed  personally.  Because  Mil¬ 
waukee  is  considered  a  representative  market,  sales 
conditions  in  this  city,  as  revealed  by  this  analysis,  are 
of  great  value  to  manufacturers  and  jobbers  in  placing 
their  products  in  other  localities  as  well. 


J.  Harry  Cain 

Merchandise  Broker 
Canned  Foods  a  Specialty 

Phoenix  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TENTATIVE  PROGRAM  ANNUAL  MEE'ONG  OF 
THE  GLASS  CONTAINER  ASSOCIATION 
OF  AMERICA 

Hotel  Tray  more,  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  April  30, 
May  1  and  2,  1930 


Morning  sessions  will  convene  at  9.30  o’clock 
sharp — one-half  hour  earlier  than  usual — as  no 
general  sessions  will  be  held  in  the  afternoon. 
Tuesday  Afternoon,  April  29th 
Board  of  Directors’  Meeting. 

Publicity  Committee  Meeting. 

Wednesday  Morning,  April  30th 
President’s  Address — Philip  I.  Heuisler. 

Report  of  Assistant  Business  Manager — E.  G.  Acker¬ 
man. 

Director  of  Traffic — John  C.  Magness. 

Address — On  Business  Conditions. 

Appointment  of  Nominating  Committee. 

Wednesday  Afternoon 
Golf  Tournament — Northfield  Country  Club. 

Thursday  Morning,  May  1st 
Director  of  Research — Karl  L.  Ford. 

New  and  Increased  Uses — W.  L.  Davis. 

Address — Don  C.  Seitz,  Author  and  Publicist. 
Advertising  and  Publicity — 

1.  R.  Stewart,  Donald  McConaughy,  John  S.  Barlow. 
Report  of  Treasurer — R.  E.  Walker. 

Annual  Meeting 

Report  of  Nominating  Committee. 

Election  of  Directors. 

Thursday  Afternoon 
Committee  Meetings. 

Thursday  Evening 

Banquet. 

Friday  Morning,  May  2nd 
Director  of  Public  Relations — John  T.  Hendricks. 
Address — C.  T.  Frazier,  President,  Simplex  Engineer¬ 
ing  Company. 

Report  of  Tariff  Committee — W.  R.  Leach. 

Report  of  Standardization  Committee — ^W.  S.  Richards. 
Report  of  Legislative  Committee — E.  F.  Glacken. 
Report  of  Membership  Committee — J.  H.  Graham. 
Address — Charles  R.  Stevenson. 

Glass  Section  Meeting. 

Cap  and  Closure  Section  Meeting. 

Have  You  Made  Your  Hotel  Reservation 
Please  make  your  hotel  reservation  today  if  you  have 
not  already  done  so.  Write  direct  to  the  Hotel  Tray- 
more,  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey. 

NEW  STANDARD  CONTAINERS  ADOPTED  BY 
CANADIAN  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


By  a  Ministerial  Order  of  March  17,  1930,  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  which  was  forwarded  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  by  Oliver  B.  North,  As¬ 
sistant  Commercial  Attache  at  Ottawa,  Canada,  the 
following  additional  standard  containers  have  been 
added  to  the  list  of  standardized  containers  for  canne  1 
fruits  and  vegetables  established  by  Order  in  Council 
P.  C.  920  of  May  29,  1929: 


No.  of  Can  Diam.  in  Inches  Height  in  Inches 

1  Special .  3  2  1/4 

2  Squat .  3  7/16  3  15/16 

21/2  Flat .  4  1/16  2  6/16 

3b .  4  1/4  5  3/16 

8  ounce .  2  11/16  3  1/4 

20  ounce .  3  1/16  4  11/16 
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Wanted  and  Por  Sale. 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sal* — Machinery 

FOR  SALE— 200,  250  and  300  gal.  Copper  Steam 
Jacketed  Kettles,  in  A-1  condition,  complete  with 
frame  and  valves. 

Two  300  gal.  Jacketed  Copper  Kettles. 

The  above  items  are  all  in  good  condition,  and  are 
offered  because  of  changes  that  are  being  made  in  my 
equipment. 

Address  Box  A- 1690  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— Double  Morral  Huskers,  guaranteed  good 
as  new.  Also;  all  roller  chain  Peerless  Huskers, 
guaranteed  in  good  operating  condition. 

Address  Box  A-1741  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— 

1  Huntley  Monitor-Thomas  Tomato  Washer  and 
Scalder,  18’  belt. 

1  Robins  National  Tomato  Peeler  complete. 

1  25  H.  P.  Horizontal  Engine. 

2  Pulp  Fillers  for  No.  1  cans. 

All  in  first  class  working  order.  Attractive  prices. 
The  Torsch-Summers  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— Monitor  Pea  Cleaner;  Field  Conveyors  to 
Viners;  Tanks;  Hutchinson  hand  operated  Tomato 
Filler;  Steam  Pumps;  Injectors;  large  assortment  of 
Pulleys,  Hangers  and  Bevelled  Gears;  Book-keeper’s 
Desk;  Safes. 

Oswego  Preserving  Co.,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— 

1  Monitor  No.  2  Bean  Cutter. 

1  Chisholm-Scott  Bean  Snipper. 

2  Circular  Peerless  Exhausts. 

A  number  of  good  Screens  for  Colossus  Grader; 

3  5-16”,  1  9-16”,  1-7-16”,  1  11-32”,  and  2  9-32”. 

Thomas  &  Co.,  Frederick,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— A  bargain.  One  Five  Grade  Monitor  String 
Bean  Grader.  Factory  rebuilt  and  guaranteed  as 
good  as  new. 

Address  Box  A-1748  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— Boiler,  Ames  make,  length  16’,  diameter 
of  shell  66’,  diameter  of  flues  4i”,  used  about  three 
years.  Also  Cochran  Water  Heater,  Worthington 
Steam  Pump  and  Stack  for  the  above.  Also  other 
canning  machinery.  All  in  good  condition. 

Manlius  Improvement  Co.,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— 

1  Ayars  Fillers,  suitable  for  Malt  Syrup  and  other 
light  or  heavy  liquids.  Capacity  60  -  70  cans  per 
minute. 

2  Ayars  Can  Coolers  or  Sterilizers. 

This  equipment  can  be  seen  at  any  time.  We  will 
dispose  of  it  at  a  fair  price. 

Address  Box  A-1752  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— One  Ayars  Exhaust  Box.  Good  condition. 
John  E.  Diament  Co.,  Cedarville,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE —  1-M  &  S  4  Pocket  Cooker,  Filler  in  fine 
condition,  complete  with  Temperature  Regulator 
$175.00;  1-Peerless  Husker  $75.00  1-20  h.  p.  Motor 
220  voltes  60  cycle  $100.00;  1-Westinghouse  d.  c. 
Dynamo  2J  Amp.  3  k.  w.  with  Switch  Board  $40.00. 

A.  R.  Hunt,  Executor,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— Rebuilt  Continuous  Cooker  for  No.  2,  No. 
2J  and  No.  3  cans.  First  class  condition.  Price  rea¬ 
sonable. 

Souder  Mfg.  Co.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes  -  15  to  500  gallon.  Also  25  and 
50  gallon  Tilting  Kettles.  Always  in  stock,  all  extra 
heavy,  tested  225  pounds  pressure.  Buy  new  kettles 
that  carry  a  responsible  manufacfurer’s  guarantee. 
Also  new  Copper  Pulp  Coils  in  stock,  for  1,000  gallon 
tanks.  Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  0. 

Kettle  Manufacturers  .  .  Established  1876 


Wanted — Machinery 


WANTED —  Max  Ams  No.  128  Double  Seamer,  1917  or 
later  model,  good  condition. 

Address  Box  A-1740  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — To  exchange  a  No.  2  Labelling  Machine 
and  a  No.  2  Boxer  for  a  No.  3  Labeller  and  a  No.  3 
Boxer. 

Sherwood  Canning  Co. ,  Sherwood,  Md. 

WANTED — 1  dozen  Pea  Hopper  Trucks,  about  58”x34” 
inside.  Discharge  on  side. 

Curtice  Bros.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — To  purchase  Chisholm  Scott  Viner  complete. 
Must  be  in  first  class  condition. 

Address  Box  A-1749  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — To  buy  second  hand  Filler  for  No.  10  Tom¬ 
ato  Pulp. 

The  Owensboro  Conserve  Co.,  Owensboro,  Ky. 

WANTED — To  purchase  Pea  Viner  complete,  in  first 
class  condition. 

John  W.  Humbert,  Union  Mills,  Md. 

For  Sale — Factories 


CANNERY  FOR  SALE — Splendid  opportunity  for 
packing  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  heart  of  the 
fruit  district  of  New  Jersey.  Two  trunk  lines  adjoin¬ 
ing  factory.  Can  be  bought  reasonably. 

Address  Box  A-1747  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — Canning  Factory  located  in  Central  Dela¬ 
ware  equipped  for  Tomatoes  and  Stringless  Beans. 
Large  acreage  in  Tomatoes,  Stringless  Beans,  Peas, 
Lima  Beans,  Beets,  Spinach  can  be  secured,  also  any 
quantity  Peaches  and  Apples.  Factory  in  splendid 
repair  and  for  sale  very  reasonably. 

Address  Box  A- 1745  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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For  Sale — Seed 

FOR  SALE— 3000  pounds  Wax. Bean  Seed  Sure  Crop  or 
New  Kidney  Wax  Associated  Seed  Growers  1929 
growing. 

The  Torsch-Summers  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— Tomato  Seed.  Genuine  Marglobe  Tomato 
Seed  certified  by  the  Maryland  Seed  Certification 
Board.  Also  selected  Tri-State  Radebaugh. 

Tri-State  Packers  Association, 

Easton,  Md. 

FORSALE— 

Spot  Pea  Seed— Alaskas  S^c  lb. 

Green  Admirals  10c  lb. 

Freight  allowed  in  carlots  of  80,000  lbs. 

Spot  Seed  Beans  New  Crop. 

Giant  Stringless  20c  lb.  Burpee  Stringless  20c  lb. 
Bountifuls  22c  Ib.New  Stringless  Kidney  Wax  22c  lb. 
Henderson  Bush  Lima  14c  lb. 

All  other  varieties  of  standard  Beans  at  reasonable 
prices.  S.  D.  Woodruff  &  Sons, 

201  Washington  St.,  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE— 3,000  pounds  Giant  Stringless  Green,  500 
pounds  Round  Pod  Kidney  Wax  Bean  Seed,  Western 
grown. 

New  Era  Canning  Co.,  New  Era,  Mich. 

FOR  SALE — Golden  Bantam  and  Hickox  Corn  Seed. 
Germination,  1929  crop. 

Snider  Packing  Corp., Temple  Bldg.,  Rochester, N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— Have  good  lot  Narrow  Grain  Corn  Seed 
for  sale  or  exchange  for  Stoll’s  Evergreen. 

Address  Box  A-1751  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— 3000  lbs.  Associated  grown  Burpee  Green 
Pod  Stringless  Bean  Seed. 

Geo.  W.  McComas  &  Co.,  Monrovia,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— 80  bushels  Alaska;  90  bushels  Rogers 
Winner  Pea  Seed  8|^  lb.,  Rogers  1929  Crop,  F.O.B. 
Hamburgh  Canning  Co.,  Eden,  N.  Y. 

Miscellaneous— For  Sale 

An  organization  of  food  experts  has  perfected  a  selling 
service  covering  towns  over  5000  population  in  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Miss¬ 
ouri,  Ohio  and  Wisconsin  and  are  desirous  of  obtain¬ 
ing  a  limited  number  of  manufacturers  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  selling  the  jobber  and  retailer  in  these 
towns.  Write  us  for  full  particulars. 

Address  Box  A-1736  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— Fancy  Whole  Tomato  Pulp,  good  color; 
low  mold  count  104  or  better  specific  gravity  in  5  gal¬ 
lon  cans. 

Owensboro  Conserve  Co.,  Owensboro,  Ky. 

FOR  SALE — Grapefruit  Canning  Plant,  fully  equipped 
at  Auburndale,  Florida.  On  switch  both  Altantic 
Coast  Line  and  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railroads.  Capa¬ 
city  over  100, 000  cases. 

Edmund  Rushmore,  Clearwater,  Fla. 


Fop  Sale — Plants 


FOR  SALE— Tomato  Plants.  Bonny  Best,  Marglobe 
and  Greater  Baltimore.  Shipments  April  15th  to 
June  15th.  Stocky,  graded  and  hand  selected  plants. 
Shipping  capacity  million  per  day.  We  guarantee 
good  order  delivery  and  plants  that  will  please  the 
most  critical  canning  trade.  Millions  of  Cabbage  and 
Sweet  Potato  Plants  also.  Wire  or  write  to 

J.  P.  Councill  Co. ,  Franklin,  Va. 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Closing  Machine  Service  Men.  We  require  a  number 
of  men  thoroughly  experienced  in  setting  [up  and  operating 
Closing  Machines,  also  experienced  on  automatic  can  making 
machinery,  highly  desirable  permanent  position  for  A-1  men. 
Write  fully  giving  experience  and  salary. 

Address  Box  982,  303  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  City. 

WANTED— We  have  an  interesting  opportunity  to  offer  a  practi¬ 
cal  canner  familiar  with  vegetable  and  fruit  canning  and  preser¬ 
ving.  Superior  home  conditions.  Private  enterprise.  Must 
have  excellent  references.  Splendid  chance  for  the  right  man. 

Address  Box  B-1743  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Situation — Wanted 


WANTED — Position  as  Manager  or  Superintendent  of  cannery 
packing  fruits  and  vegetables.  Experience  covers  building  and 
rebuilding  plants.  Field,  office  and  sales.  Can  get  lowest  pro¬ 
duction  costs  and  produce  quality  pack.  Best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-1738  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Position  by  quality  Pea  packer.  18  years  experience 
in  all  departments.  Best  references. 

Address  Box  B-1739  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Position  as  factory  Superintendent  in  a  canning  plant. 
20  years  experience  canning  fruits  and  vegetables.  Can  furnish 
good  references. 

Address  Box  B-1742  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— As  Manager  or  Superintendent,  by  young 
man,  with  10  years  experience  as  Manager  of  fruit  and  vegetable 
canning  plant,  experienced  in  handling  a  full  line. 

Address  Box  B-1731  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— As  Manager  or  Superintendent  by  young 
man  with  wide  experience.  Packer  of  all  lines  of  vegetables, 
fruits  and  a  full  line  of  table  condiments  in  tin  and  glass.  Can 
handle  all  branches  of  the  business,  field,  office,  factory  and  ware¬ 
house  .  Can  handle  all  classes  of  labor,  build  and  equip  any  size 
plant.  Will  consider  any  reasonable  offer  to  become  permanent¬ 
ly  located  the  year  round.  Not  looking  for  easy  choice  job.  A-1 
references.  Available  at  once. 

Address  Box  B-1736  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

SITUATION  WANTED — 16  years  experience  in  canning  Tom¬ 
atoes,  Green  Beans  and  Sweet  Potatoes.  Can  plan  your  build¬ 
ing,  install  machinery  and  handle  closing  machines,  foreman  or 
manager  would  like  connection  at  once  with  reliable  company, 
can  furnish  reference. 

Address  P.  0.  Box  III,  Clever,  Mo. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  first  class  packer  of  fruits  and  veget¬ 
ables.  Can  also  build  and  equip  most  any  size  plant.  Have 
about  26  years  experience  in  canning  and  building.  Am  also  a 
machinist. 

Address  Box  B-1720  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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STRASBURGER  &  SIEGEL 

Contultanta  to  the  Canning  Induatry 

CHEMISTS,  BACTERIOLOGISTS 

Spoilage  Inveatigationa 


Can  prices 

1930  season 


The  Aroericen  Can  Company  announces  the  following 
term  contract  prices,  F.O.B.  its  factories,  for  Standard 
Sizes  of  Sanitary  Cans  for  the  Central  and  Eastern 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

No.  1  size . $14.85  pet  M. 


No.  2  size 
No.  2i  size 
No.  3  size 
No.  10  size 


20.67  per  M. 
26.06  per  M. 
28.14  pet  M. 
62.21  per  M. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

COMTAINIMS  Of  TIN  riATt  -  81A 


MtTAi  SIGNS  AND 


IKON  o  CAiVANIlCD  IKON  •  fIBAC 
OISPIAY  FIXfUAIS 


Every  Sieve  Accessible 
- Small  Space 

Hemlock,  N.  Y.,  Jany  12,  1928 

The  perfect  grading,  large  capacity,  the  splendid 
washing  it  gives  the  peas,  relative  small  floor  space 
occupied,  coupled  with  many  other  good  points  such 
as  sturdiness  of  construction,  cleanliness,  etc. ,  lead 
us  to  believe  you  have  indeed  brought  out  the  ideal 
Grader. 

The  machine  worked  perfectly  for  us,  the  quality  of 
grading  surpassing  anything  we  had  ever  had,  and 
we  feel  sure  all  of  our  peas  were  in  their  proper 
grades. 

Livingston  County  Canning  Co.  Inc. 

Guy  F.  Osborn 

The  Hydro-Geared 
Pea  Grader 

Write  for  circular 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Company 

Wells  and  Patapsco  Sts. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


CANNERS  SEED  PEAS 

Our  seed  peas  are  grown  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  members  of  our  firm  in  the  Paci¬ 
fic  Northwest  where  climatic  conditions  are 
most  favorable  for  high  vitality. 

**OUR  SEEDS  GROW  FRIENDS** 

WRITE  FOR  FUTURE  CONTRACT  PRICES 

Washburn- Wilson  Seed  Co. 

Moscow,  Idaho 


Plain, 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  &  doeller 

CO. 

BALTIMORE.MD. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 

Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  fisrurea  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  ^Thomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  *  Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Corespondent,  fin  column  headed  "N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory.  * 


Canned  Vegetables 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

Balto.  N.Y. 


White  Mammoth,  No.  2^...............».  .......  S.16 

Peeled,  No.  2% . .  .  8.10 

Larye,  No.  2% . 8.20 

Peeled.  No.  2% . .  8.26 

Medium,  No.  2% .  ~...~  — ~ 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2V4-—.»— •••.••»•  2.66 

M^ium,  No.  2^ . ...~.  2.70 

Small.  No.  2V4 . 2.66 

Tips,  white.  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq..„  . .  8.00 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  8.00 

Green,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  8.40  8.00 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  2.80  8.00 

BAKED  BEANS8 

Plain,  No.  1 . 66  .86 

No.  2  . - .  1-06 

No.  3  .  . . 

In  Sauce,  18  . . 76  .90 

No.  1  . 66  - 

No.  2%  . .  1.40  1.66 

No.  10  .  4.60  6.60 

BEANSt 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2..  .90  1.06 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  4.60  6.60 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 .  1.20  ..._ 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 .  1.00  1.16 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10........„..  6.60  ....... 

Red  Kidney  Standard  No.  2 .  1.00  1.00 

Standard,  No.  10 .  6.00  Out 

I.IMA  BEANSt 

No.  2,  Tiny  Green .  2.40 

No.  10  . 

No.  2,  Medium  Green .  1.86  . 

No.  10  .  . 

No.  2,  Green  and  White .  1.66  1.60 

No.  10  . . . . . 

No.  2.  Fresh  White . . 

No.  10  . . .  9.00 

Soaked,  No.  2 .  1.06  - 

BEETSt 

Baby,  No.  2 .  1.76  1.90 

S-IS,  No.  2 . .  . 

1.6-20,  No.  3 .  1.60  - 

Cut.  No.  2 .  1.16  1.20 

Cut,  No.  10 .  6.00  . 

Whole.  No.  10 .  6.00  6.60 

Diced,  No.  10 .  6.00  ....... 

CAKROTSt 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 96  1.16 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  4.26  4.76 

Standard  Diced,  No.  2 . 96  ....... 

Diced,  No.  10 .  4.26  6.00 


CORN* 


Standard  Evergreen,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . . 

Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 .  ...... 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.30  . 

Extra  Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.35  . 

Fancy  Shoepeg,  No.  2 .  1.46  ...... 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.40  . 

Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 . 95  1.10 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 90  . 

Extra  Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 .  1.10  ....... 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.06  - 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  3 . 1.10  1.16 

Split,  No.  10 . 3.26  8.90 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 96  . 

No.  10  .  4.50 

Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.06  1.16 

No.  10  .  6.00  6.50 


CANNED  VEGETABLES - CkinUnned 


SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard,  No.  2...., 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

SPINACH* 
Standard,  No.  2..... 


no,  o  . 

No.  10  . 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  10  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard.  No.  2,  F.  O.  B . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . . 

No.  10  . 


Balto. 

N.Y. 

1.00 

1.10 

1.10 

1.30 

3.80 

4.50 

.90 

t  .96 

1.26 

1.35 

tl.40 

3.90 

t4.00 

1.20 

1.30 

1.40 

1.70 

tl.70 

1.75 

tl.76 

4.50 

t4.26 

TOMATOES* 


Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 67^  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 65  . 

No.  2  .  1.00  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 96  . 

No.  3  .  1.65  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.60  . 

No.  10  .  6.00  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  4.76  . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 60  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 60  . 

No.  2  . 90  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 90  .90 

No.  3  .  1.65  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.60  1.56 

No.  10  .  4.25  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  4.20  4.40 


TOMATO  PUREE* 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 55  .60 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  4.50  4.35 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 50  .52% 

No.  10  Trimmings .  4.25  . 


Canned  Fruits 

APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 .  4.00 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  3.75  . 

Pa.,  No.  3 .  1.60  . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack .  4.50  4.75 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

SUndard,  No.  2% .  2.26  2.15 

Choice,  No.  2% .  3.00  2.76 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  3.00 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.35  1.46 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  Water .  7.25  . 

No.  2,  Preserved .  1.76 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 .  2.65 

No.  10  .  14.26  12.75 

CHERRIES* 

Standard,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  1.40  1.50 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 .  1.76  1.86 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Pitted,  No.  10 .  12.00  14.00 

California  Standard  2% .  3.10  3.25 

Choice,  No.  2% .  3.40  3.60 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  3.75 


OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10  . 

PEAS* 

Petit  Pois,  Is . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  2  Fancy  Alaskas,  28 . 

No.  3  Fancy  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  3  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  4  Fancy  Sweets.  28 . 

No.  5  Fancy  Sweets,  2g . 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  4  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  5  Std.  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas,  108...._ . 

No.  4  Std.  Alaskas,  lOs . 

No.  4  Early  June,  Is . 

PUMPKIN* 

SUndard.  No.  2% . . 

No.  3  . . . . 

No.  10 _ 


1.36 

6.60 

1.45 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

1.20 

in' . 

6.25 

.86 

1.85 

1.70 

1.46 

1.40 

1.86 
1.02% 
1.00 

1.06 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C. 
Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

2.15 

2.65 

2.20 

2.76 

2.90 

.—..a 

Extra  Sliced  Ydlow,  No.  1 . 

Standard  White,  No.  2 . 

jlo  3  . 

1.50 

1.30 

1.10 

1.00 

Extra  Standard  White,  No.  3 . 

Seconds,  White,  No.  3 . 

Standard  Yellow,  No.  2 . 

.70 

6.76 

6.60 

Extra  ^Standard  Yellow,  No.  2 . 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

1.45 

1.00 

1.26 

8.90 

Pies,  Unpeel^,  No.  8 . 

1.20 

L42% 

4.00 

PeeM,  No.  10 - 

6.60 

6.00 

CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


PEARS* 


Balto.  N.Y. 


Standards,  No.  2,  in  syrup .  1.10  . 

No.  3 .  i.eo 

Seconds.  No.  3.  in  water . 


Extra  SUndards,  No.  2,  in  Syrup....  1.26  ....”! 

No.  3  .  1.76  . 

California  Bartlette,  Standard  2%..  2.76  2.96 

Choice  .  3.60  3.80 

Fancy  . 

Standard,  No.  10 . giSs 


PINEAPPLE* 

Bahama,  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 


Hawaii  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% .  2.86  2.60 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2% .  2.70  2. 46 

Sliced  Extra,  No.  2 .  2.26 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 .  2.20 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 . . .  2.00 

Shrerlded,  Syrup,  No.  10 .  8.60 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  10.00 


Eastern  Pie.  Water.  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico.  No.  10 . 


RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . i . 

Black.  Syrup,  No.  2 .  2.00 

Red.  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 


STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved.  No.  1 . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy.  No.  2'.(, .  4.00  3.65 

No.  10s  .  14.76  12.75 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 


10  oz .  1.00 

16  oz .  1.40 

17  oz .  1.40 

19  oz .  1.50 


LOBSTER* 


Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

Vi-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz .  1.26 

5  oz . 1.35 

8  oz .  2.50 

10  oz .  2.70 

Selects,  6  oz .  2.50 

SALMON* 

Red  Alaska,  Tall,  No.  1 .  3.50 

Flat,  No.  Vi! . 

Cohoe,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.60 

Columbia  Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  Vi . 

Chums.  Tall  . 1.45 

Medium.  Red,  Tall . 


1.15 

1.40 

1.60 


4.00 

2.20 


1.30 

2!66 


2.87Vj 


1.65 

4.85 

2.85 
1.55 
2.15 


SHRIMP* 


Dry,  No.  1 .  1.65  1.70 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large .  1.80  1.70 


SARDINES*  (Domestic),  per  case 

V4  Oil.  Keyless  .  t3.50 

V4  Oil,  Decorated  .  t4.75 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless  .  t3.60 

V4  Oil,  Carton  .  t4.76 

•Vi  Mustard,  Keyless  .  t3.16 

California,  per  case .  tl6.00 

Oval,  No.  1 .  t3.40 


TUNA  FISH*  (California),  per  case 

White,  V4s  . 

White.  VVis  . 14.00 

White,  Is  . — ... 

Blue  Fin,  VVjs . 

Blue  Fin.  Is . 

Striped,  '/js  . 

Striped,  Is  . . . 

Yellow,  V^s  . 

Yellow,  Is  . . ....... 


8.00 

11.26 


7.60 

14.60 

6.60 

12.60 
7.60 

14.26 
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AN  EPISODE 
OF  PERSONALIZED 
SERVICE 

“Up  from  tke  killr  of  Alaryland 
.  .  a  mackine  witk  no  relation  to 
our  equipment  stops  dead  .  .  it  must 
ke  replaced.  W^e  are  asked  to  find 
a  duplicate. 

For  customer-friends  .  .  of  COUne! 
A  “spare”  located  in  tke  plant  of 
anotker  customer-friend  .  .  it  goes 
ky  truck  tke  same  nigkt,  and  opera¬ 
tions  are  resumed  in  tke  mormn^  . 
at  «evcn  o  ’clock. 

.  .  just  a  kit  of  exercise  for  our  own 
emergency  man. 


V 


AAechanical  Service 


.  .  witk  kotk  tke  will  and  facility  to  overcome  all  obstacles, 

CANS  are  our  stock  in  trade  .  .  kut  our  ‘Service  Of 
Supply  reackes  keyond  tke  delivery  of  our  product  to 
assure  continuous  plant  operation  .  .  it’s  a  kour>per-day 
assurance  on  our  part. 

BOyiECANS 

are  just  as  good  as  cans  are  made  .  .  kut  tke  service  tkat 
kacks  tkem  is,  for  numerous  reasons,  closer  to  your  own 
ideals  wken  emergencies  arise. 


METAL  PACKAGE  CORPORATION 

BOYLE  PLANT-Stl  S •  WOLEE  ST-BALTIMOBB -MD* 


BALTIMORE,  APRIL  28.  1930 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Weather  Becoming  Important — Snow  and  Cold — Warm 
Rains  Needed  —  Market  Continues  Quiet  —  Views 
About  Heavy  Acreages — Price  Changes  Few. 

Governing  factor — it  is  rapidly  coming  to 
the  time  when  weather  will  become  the  all-im¬ 
portant  factor  in  the  canners’  problems  for  1930. 
Generally  speaking,  it  would  seem  that  spring  is  rather 
backward,  and  that  cool  weather  has  held  on  too  stead¬ 
ily;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  considered  that 
the  spring  has  been  developing  slowly  but  steadily, 
without  any  undue  severity  one  way  or  the  other.  This 
might  mean  that  the  warm  spring  time  and  the  early 
summer  (growing  time)  may  come  along  smoothly 
and  without  hitch,  in  which  case  maximum  yields  from 
crops  will  be  the  result.  This  week,  Wednesday  night, 
we  had  a  miniature  blizzard,  swirling  snow  with  high 
winds,  and  the  thermometer  went  down  below  freezing. 
But  the  snow  was  only  a  flurry  and  was  gone  as  quickly 
as  it  came.  However,  early  tree  fruits  had  blossomed 
and  apples  were  in  full  bloom,  and  it  may  be  that  this 
cold  has  done  some  serious  damage,  especially  in  the 
western  part  of  Maryland,  among  the  great  fruit  groves 
where  the  cold  wave  was  more  severe  than  in  the  Balti¬ 
more  region.  A  man  from  that  region  told  the  writer 
that  he  thought  much  damage  had  been  done.  He  is 
unbiassed,  being  neither  grower  nor  canner,  but  a 
banker,  and  can  look  at  the  situation  calmly  and  in  its 
true  aspect.  But  we  are  rather  inclined  to  think  that 
the  cold  will  result  in  a  benefit  to  the  crops,  because  it 
may  weed  out  the  weak  blossoms  or  fruit  and  do  the 
thinning  that  is  needed. 

From  the  canners’  point  of  view  crops  are  suffering 
more  from  a  lack  of  warm  rain,  followed  by  warm  sun¬ 
shine,  than  from  anything  else.  There  has  not  been 
one  such  rain  yet,  and  as  a  result  spinach,  peas  and 
other  early  crops  are  standing  still,  if  not  actually  suf¬ 
fering.  If  the  present  cold  spell  passes  and  is  followed 
by  normal  weather — ^warm  rains  and  sunshine — there 
will  probably  be  no  complaint  about  crops. 

News  from  the  growing  regions  tells  about  tomato 
plant  beds  and  the  preparation  of  the  ground,  and  the 


readiness  to  plant  com  as  soon  as  the  ground  warms 
up.  All  farm  work,  we  believe,  is  well  advanced,  and  it 
looks  like  big  acreages  in  everything.  There  is  plenty 
of  moisture  in  the  soil,  there  has  been  no  lack  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  plow  and  prepare,  and  it  only  remains  for  the 
planting  and  the  warm  days  with  sufficient  rain  to 
make  the  growers’  fondest  hopes  come  true.  It  looks 
favorable  everywhere. 

The  market — in  general  the  canned  foods  mar¬ 
ket  has  moved  along  in  just  the  same  way  as  it 
has  since  February  1st.  Some  say  there  has  been 
a  little  better  interest  shown  this  week  in  both  spots 
and  futures,  but  at  that  it  is  nothing  to  brag  about. 
Occasionally  a  fair-sized  order  comes  through,  which 
means  a  carload,  but  in  most  cases  it  is  for  a  few  cases 
at  a  time.  No  one  seems  willing  to  let  go  his  hesitancy. 
The  humor  of  the  market  might  be  gauged  by  observ¬ 
ing  that  even  in  futures  there  have  been  orders  placed 
as  small  as  10  cases  of  tomatoes.  The  canner  made  this 
timid  trader  pay  a  premium  for  his  goods,  and  he  did 
well  to  do  so.  If  this  keeps  on,  the  canners  will  have  to 
accept  orders  for  single  cans,  to  be  sent  by  parcels  post, 
when  and  if  packed!  To  such  degrading  levels  has 
wholesaling  fallen. 

Canning  has  been  going  on  with  spinach  in  California 
and  here  in  the  East,  and  the  Coast  pack  is  well  within 
compass,  which  can  be  said  because  it  is  all  over  there. 
Here  it  has  dragged  along,  the  crop  not  growing  well. 

On  the  Coast  they  are  busy  with  asparagus,  and  it 
is  said  the  quality  is  very  fine,  having  been  helped  by 
recent  rains.  Shipments  of  fresh  grass  have  been  heavy 
and  it  is  now  thought  that  the  1930  pack  will  not  ex¬ 
ceed  last  year’s,  if  it  equals  it.  And  it  is  further  said 
that  buying  as  futures  of  this  product  is  well  up  to  last 
season’s,  so  that  there  will  be  no  trouble  about  surplus. 

Canners  and  buyers  are  both  worried  over  the  report 
of  heavy  increase  in  the  acreage  of  beets  for  1930.  As 
with  stringless  beans,  a  large  number  of  new  canners 
essayed  this  item  last  year,  and  still  more  seem  to  think 
they  can  make  a  good  thing  out  of  it  this  season.  And 
apparently  some  of  them  are  going  after  the  market 
with  about  as  much  knowledge  as  they  have  of  can¬ 
ning  beets.  Reports  of  cut  prices  by  the  new  canners 
come  from  many  sections,  and  the  market  is  upset, 
both  in  spots  and  futures.  We  never  could  understand 
how  a  new  man  just  attempting  the  canning  of  a  prod- 
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uct  can  figure  that  he  can  name  prices  that  knock  the. 
•'Old  boys”  galley-west,  and  still  expect  to  make  money. 
Vv  ouldn’t  it  be  better  to  let  the  old,  experienced  canners 
name  the  market,  and  then  get  m  under  the  umbrella 
with  them?  Or  do  they  figure  that  there  is  only  just  a 
certain  amount  ot  market,  and  to  get  a  share  they  must 
take  it  away  from  another?  If  they  figure  that  way, 
they  ought  never  to  have  gone  into  the  game.  That  is 
simply  inviting  the  sort  ol  competition  that  ruins  any 
man  or  business.  That  is  how  Deet  cannmg  looks  this 
year,  and  canners  will  have  to  be  careful  or  get  hurt. 

Corn  is  quiet  in  both  spots  and  futures.  Just  a  few 
sales,  though  some  of  carload  proportions,  and  among 
them  sales  of  fancy  Shoepeg  as  low  as  $1.40  for  spots. 
Probably  the  future  price  ot  $1.15  on  this  item  scared 
the  holder.  Some  yellow  corn  is  pressing  for  sale,  but 
otherwise  there  seems  to  be  but  little  pressure.  And 
prices  are  fairly  firm,  especially  in  face  of  the  light  re¬ 
tail  (because  it  cannot  be  called  wholesale)  buying. 

String  bean  market  is  spoken  of  as  demoralized.  But 
this  is  only  relatively  so.  Stocks  of  beans  now  on  hand 
are  not  such  as  to  cause  worry,  even  when  some  poor 
quality  (experience)  beans  are  taken  into  the  consider- 
tion.  But  when  buying  stopped  in  its  tracks,  as  it  did 
two  months  ago  on  all  canned  foods,  and  just  when 
those  foods  seemed  to  be  in  a  most  favorable  position, 
holders  of  beans  became  uneasy  and  forced  their  poorer 
grades  especially  on  the  market.  There  is  some  prom¬ 
ise  that  the  nearly  20  per  cent  increase  in  bean  acreage 
indicated  for  1930  will  not  materialize  and  you  may 
note  that  a  great  many  canners  are  now  offering  bean 
seed,  but  it  is  too  early  to  count  on  that.  Prices  remain 
as  last  quoted. 

Lima  beans  is  another  item  which  some  new  canners 
are  looking  at  this  season  as  a  source  of  “big  money.” 
So  we  hear  reports  of  intended  heavily  increased  acre¬ 
ages.  If  they  hold  the  increase  made  last  year,  it  is 
about  all  that  can  be  expected,  because  lima  bean  can¬ 
ning  is  not  child’s  play,  either  scientifically  or  finan¬ 
cially.  Present  poor  market  conditions  and  demand  will 
not  help  increase  acreage,  and  they  ought  not. 

Pea  canners  are  not  worrying  about  the  spot  market, 
nor  about  the  future  market,  either,  apparently.  Here 
they  have  their  crops  planted  and  are  waiting  to  see 
them  grow;  and  in  the  West  they  are  busy  seeding  and 
getting  ready  for  the  new  pack.  Peas  are  so  well 
cleaned  up,  and  the  canners  so  well  “heeled”  on  future 
prices  that  they  feel  fairly  easy.  No  price  changes  in 
this  market  this  week. 

Tomatoes — There  is  a  better  feeling  in  the  market 
and  more  courage  being  shown.  Some  “foxy”  buyers, 
mainly  chain  stores,  have  gotten  some  real  bargains  in 
No.  2  standards  at  90c,  and  bought  big  blocks  of  them. 
And  we  have  not  seen  less  than  $1.50  on  3’s  in  carload 
lots.  Considering  the  supply  and  the  long  time  to  go 
before  new  goods — ^for  the  Florida  threat  is  hardly  a 
zephyr — these  prices  are  low.  General  business  condi¬ 
tions  may  prevent  it,  but  it  will  not  surprise  old  trad¬ 
ers  to  see  spot  tomatoes  shoot  up  to  a  record.  The  pos¬ 
sibility  is  there. 

Canned  fruits  have  continued  very  quiet,  but  it 
would  seem  the  bargain  season  on  the  Coast  is  about 
over  on  spots.  Stocks  are  well  cleaned  up  in  most  in¬ 
stances.  They  are  not  taking  the  1930  packs  as  the 
canners  would  like,  owing  to  the  threat  of  immense 
crops  this  season.  Eastern  fruit  canners  are  in  strong 
position. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater,” 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade” 


Slightly  Better  Tone  to  Market — Future  Spinach  and 
Asparagus  Have  Sold  Fairly  Well — Despite  Small 
Pack,  Shrimp  is  Quiet — Tomatoes  Firmer — ^Bargains 
in  Fruits  Hard  to  Find. 

New  York,  April  25,  1930. 

The  MARKET — There  has  been  a  slight,  but  no¬ 
ticeable,  improvement  in  the  futures  market  here, 
but  buying  has  not  yet  assumed  anything  like  a 
normal  movement.  Spots  continue  unchanged,  with 
Southern  tomatoes  firm  at  90c  for  standard  2s,  and 
Florida  new  pack  offered  at  84c  for  2s,  f.  o.  b.  Florida 
canneries.  A  better  tone  is  noted  in  California  canned 
fruits.  It  is  reported  from  the  Coast  that  Columbia 
River  canners  and  fishermen  have  agreed  on  a  17c  sal¬ 
mon  price,  which  obtained  in  1929.  Spinach  and  aspar¬ 
agus  futures  have  sold  fairly  well,  although  not  in  so 
large  a  volume  as  in  former  years  at  this  time.  Japan¬ 
ese  crab  meat  is  pretty  firmly  established  on  the  basis 
of  $25  a  case  on  halves,  f.  o.  b.  New  York.  California 
sardines  are  moving  in  good  volume,  with  jobbers 
quoting  $4  f.  o.  b.  New  York  for  No.  1  ovals. 

The  shrimp  situation  is  puzzling,  as  advices  received 
from  the  Gulf  and  Atlantic  seaboard  report  that  there 
is  no  shrimp  being  put  up  by  canners  at  the  present 
time,  nor  for  the  past  month,  due  to  adverse  weather 
conditions.  It  is  indicated  that  there  will  be  no  large 
quantity  packed  until  the  summer  season  is  under  way. 
Despite  this  the  demand  here  is  not  active,  although  it 
would  appear  that  jobbers  cannot  have  large  stocks,  as 
they  have  not  been  buying  for  some  weefe. 

Southern  Tomatoes — The  market  on  spots  is  firmly 
established  again  on  a  basis  of  9()c  for  standard  2s,  with 
sales  moving  more  rapidly.  A  large  shipment  of  Ss 
went  for  $1.50,  while  4s  range  from  $4.15  to  $4.25. 
Southern  futures  are  available  at  47i/^c  to  50c  for  Is, 
75c  for  2s,  $1.15  for  3s,  and  $3.60  for  10s,  all  f.  o.  b. 
factory. 

Florida  Tomatoes — ^The  general  basis  quoted  in  this 
market  is  84c  a  dozen  for  2s,  f.  o.  b.  Florida  cannery. 
The  total  pack  is  not  large  and  there  will  be  little  diffi¬ 
culty  in  moving  it  at  this  price,  although  buying  to  date 
has  not  been  active. 

New  Southern  Spinach — Limited  stocks  of  new 
Southern  spinach  have  been  available  for  shipment  this 
past  week,  being  offered  at  90c  for  2s,  f.  o.  b.  factory, 
and  $3.75  for  10s.  Buying  is  slow. 

California  Spinach — ^The  new  pack  on  the  Coast  is 
being  quoted  from  $3.75  to  $4.00  for  10s,  with  the 
higher  price  generally  ruling. 

Japanese  Crab  Meat — ^The  new  low  price  of  $25  for 
halves,  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  is  being  quoted  as  the  mar¬ 
ket  now,  as  all  packers  are  reported  to  have  met  the 
recent  reduction.  Buying  has  been  brisk  at  this  level. 

California  Sardines — Jobbers  here  are  quoting  Cali¬ 
fornia  sardines  at  $4,  f.  o.  b..New  York,  for  No.  1  ovals, 
while  brokers  are  offering  from  $3.50  up.  The  Coast 
price  is  given  as  $3.05.  A  fair  movement  is  reported 
from  jobbing  circles. 

Salmon — Columbia  River  canners  and  fishermen  have 
agreed  on  a  17c  price  on  salmon  this  year,  the  same  as 
in  1929,  it  is  reported.  No  reports  are  available  as  yet, 
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however,  regarding  the  probable  size  of  the  new  pack. 

Herring  and  Roe — Baltimore  canners  advise  that 
new  herring  and  herring  roe  are  ready  for  shipment, 
with  prices  quoted  at  $1  for  10-ounce  tins  of  roe,  f.  o.  b. 
Baltimore;  $1.35  for  i5-ounce,  and  $1.40  for  17-ounce. 
Canned  herring  in  15-ounce  cans  is  quoted  at  75c, 
f.  o.  b.  Baltimore. 

Corn — Buying  of  future  corn  has  been  brisk  in  other 
markets,  according  to  reports,  but  the  trade  in  New 
York  continues  backward  in  making  commitments. 

California  Fruit — A  better  tone  is  shown  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  canned  fruits,  with  “bargains”  very  hard  to  lo¬ 
cate,  as  local  buyers  have  discovered  this  week.  It  is 
stated  here  that  apricots  especially  are  in  a  strong  sta¬ 
tistical  position,  with  the  outlook  for  the  new  pack 
being  dubious  enough  to  arouse  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
buyers  here  as  to  the  volume  to  be  offered,  and  there¬ 
fore  strengthening  the  outlook,  from  the  canners’  point 
of  view. 

Pineapple — ^It  is  stated  that  Hawaiian  pineapple  is 
pretty  well  cleaned  up  here,  while  Porto  Rican  red  pine¬ 
apple  in  water  is  being  offered  at  $7.50  for  No.  10  bak¬ 
ers’  crushed ;  fancy  crushed  at  $9,  and  chunks  at  $4.75. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  "Observer" 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

Pickayunish  Buying  Causes  Artificial  Depression — 
Tomatoes  Should  Be  Strong — Corn  Steady — Waiting 
New  Crop  of  Peas — Some  New  Bean  Canners  Have 
Dropped  Out — A  Warning. 

Chicago,  April  25,  1930. 

Market — Despite  the  generally  circulated  im¬ 
pression  that  this  district  is  in  a  depression  as 
to  general  business,  the  food  distributors  seem 
to  be  somewhat  of  an  exception.  Most  operators  report 
conditions  steady  and  reasonably  healthy.  A  little  lower 
price  level  seems  to  apply  on  many  food  items,  but  an¬ 
ticipated  easiness  has  found  most  everybody  braced  to 
meet  the  situation  nicely. 

Tomatoes — Pickayunish  buying  has  affected  an  ap¬ 
parent  depression  which  best  posted  canned  foods  men 
say  is  artificial,  and  insofar  as  that  is  the  case,  the  re¬ 
action  will  be  sharp  advances  when  the  recovery  starts. 

Rumors  of  higher  prices  in  the  East  have  been 
launched  here  each  week,  but  inside  dealings  at  special 
figures  have  collapsed  each  rally.  Buyers  are  now  be¬ 
ginning  to  tke  a  predicted  spring  price  boom  on  toma¬ 
toes  only  semi-seriously. 

Corn — Prices  steady  with  a  good  interest  in  spots  as 
the  trade  comes  out  of  their  shell  in  discussing  future 
corn  commitments.  New  crop  will  be  in  the  ground  by 
^lay  5th  to  15th,  and  a  few  days’  good  sales  will  make 
a  great  difference  in  the  operating  plans  of  many  can¬ 
ners.  No  change  in  prices,  but  considerably  more  busi¬ 
ness  reported. 

Peas — Everybody  content  to  wait  for  new  crop.  Very 
little  selling  at  present  on  spots,  and  futures  in  the  dol- 
(Irums.  Conditions  surrounding  the  oncoming  crop  look 
favorable  as  to  quantity  and  quality. 

California  Fruits — Prices  easier.  Reports  are  circu¬ 
lated  that  there  is  considerable  dropping  of  blooms 
from  the  peach  trees,  but  buyers  refuse  to  take  these 
reports  too  seriously. 


There  is,  apparently,  a  fair  stock  of  Coast  goods  yet 
to  be  worked  off,  and  it  is  going  to  require  some  co¬ 
operative  figuring  to  enlist  distributing  factors  back 
into  the  game  without  making  it  especially  attractive. 

Beans — Early  crop  from  the  South  is  being  talked 
about  with  renewed  enthusiasm  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  pack  will  begin  to  move  by  May  15th  to  20th.  Prices 
have  also  begun  to  firm  up,  as  buyers  come  to  support 
of  these  offerings. 

Many  amateurs  have  dropped  out  of  the  bean  game 
this  year  because  of  conditions  which  surrounded  the 
marketing  of  last  crop.  This  will  make  for  an  average 
better  quality  for  1930,  which  will  be  produced  by  more 
generally  experienced  people  who  have  gone  right 
ahead  and  put  up  a  pack  which  has  always  pleased 
their  trade. 

Pimientos — Stronger  and  considerable  scurrying 
about  among  interests  who  require  large  quantities  to 
cover  their  summer  needs. 

Another  feature  which  strengthens  the  situation  is 
the  lateness  of  the  1930  crop.  There  will  be  very  little 
out  of  either  Georgia  or  California  until  late  Septem¬ 
ber.  A  bare  and  active  market  will  consequently  rule 
meanwhile.  With  the  big  consuming  right  ahead  of  us, 
no  buyer  can  safely  run  too  low  on  warehouse  reserves. 

The  1930  acreage  has  been  reduced  from  last  year. 
Several  operators  have  dropped  out  of  the  picture  en¬ 
tirely. 

Bears,  Beware! — Rule-of-thumb  tactics  among  buy¬ 
ers  who  are  following  the  mob  of  wholesalers  who  are 
refusing  to  buy  on  general  principles  because  of  rumors 
of  bounteous  productions  on  many  canned  foods  items 
for  1930  are  creating  peculiar  conditions  against  which 
a  keen-witted  jobber  and  a  clear- visioned  canner  can 
both  operate  advantageously. 

The  swings  of  the  masses  are  always  too  extreme 
either  one  way  or  the  other,  and  it  is  apparent  that  the 
slogan  of  “low  stock”  and  “no  stock”  is  being  carried 
too  far.  Lots  of  people  are  going  to  get  bumped  for 
lack  of  foresight.  Canned  foods  are  too  staple  and  too 
stable  an  item  to  be  beared  beyond  a  certain  point. 
Public  consumption  has  not  changed  and  their  demand 
is  steady  and  enormous. 


THE  GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  BAYOU 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 


Canned  Shrimp  Market  is  Very  Strong — Large  Packers 
Have  Closed  Down  for  the  Season — Oyster  Season 
Also  Closed — Plenty  of  Spot  Stringless  Beans  on  the 
Market- — Trade  Won’t  Gamble  with  Futures. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  April  23,  1930. 

SHRIMP — Except  for  the  arrival  of  a  few  shrimp 
trawlers  at  the  plants  of  the  raw  shippers,  the 
shrimp  packing  district  is  deserted  and  it  looks 
very  much  like  there  will  not  be  any  more  shrimp 
packed  in  Alabama  this  spring.  In  fact,  the  large  plants 
have  closed  down  for  the  season  and  only  a  couple  of 
the  small  ones  are  waiting  and  hoping  against  hope  for 
a  strike  of  shrimp  that  they  might  pack  a  few  cases 
before  the  closed  season.  On  the  other  hand,  the  large 
seafood  canning  plants  of  this  section  are  all  closed 
down  until  next  September,  which  is  when  the  fall 
shrimp  season  starts  in  earnest,  and  no  strike  of 
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shrimp  will  induce  them  to  start  operations,  unless  it  . 
was  extraordinarily  large,  which  is  ridiculous  to  even 
think  that  this  could  ever  happen,  because  the  light¬ 
ness  of  the  spring  shrimp  pack  is  too  well  known  to 
admit  of  any  attempt  at  fiction. 

If  any  shrimp  jobber  has  a  reasonable  amount  of 
canned  shrimp  on  hand,  this  individual  is  sitting  pret¬ 
ty,  because  the  packers  of  this  section  will  not  worry 
him  for  several  months  to  come,  as  the  limited  stock  in 
the  hands  of  the  packers  is  practically  all  sold  and  is 
being  held  in  storage  for  future  deliveries. 

The  demand  for  raw  headless  shrimp  is  slack  in  this 
section,  due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  no  large  shrimp 
available,  and  the  trade  absorbs  the  small  shrimp  very 
cautiously. 

The  canned  shrimp  market  is  very  strong  and  the 
prices  are  $1.40  per  dozen  for  No.  1  small  and  $1.70  per 
dozen  for  No.  1  large  fancy,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

Oysters — Bring  in  the  lilies.  The  oyster  season  is 
closed ;  therefore  the  cove  oyster  business  is  dead,  tem¬ 
porarily.  The  cove  oyster  must  be  a  wonderful  food 
product  to  be  selling  itself  to  the  consuming  public  year 
after  year  with  very  little  effort  and  so  little  expendi¬ 
ture  for  advertisement  on  the  part  of  the  industry. 
Just  think,  the  Northwest  Salmon  Canners’  Association 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  are  going  to  spend  $250,000  an¬ 
nually  telling  of  the  food  value  of  canned  salmon,  and 
the  Canners’  League  of  California  has  just  announced 
that  they  are  going  to  distribute  400,000  pieces  of  col¬ 
ored  lithographed  display  matter  and  other  approved 
measures  of  exploitation  to  further  the  sale  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  canned  cling  peaches.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  this 
outlay  of  money  for  one  year  by  the  packers  of  these 
two  food  commodities  is  more  than  the  cove  oyster 
packers  have  spent  in  sale  campaigns  since  the  indus¬ 
try  has  been  in  existence.  Yet  we  wonder  why  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  packers  have  forged  so  far  ahead  of  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  packers  in  the  country.  There  is  no  getting 
around  the  fact  that  the  Pacific  Coast  packers  are  in  a 
class  to  themselves  when  it  comes  to  putting  things 
over  in  a  big  way,  and  naturally  they  have  built  up  a 
great  organization  and  they  are  a  model  to  the  canning 
industry  of  the  world. 

Will  the  cove  oyster  packers  ever  awake  to  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  the  industry?  You’ve  got  a  w'onderful  food 
commodity,  but  it  will  never  amount  to  much  as  long 
as  you  lay  back  and  let  well  enough  alone. 

Stringless  Beans — The  canner  that  is  depending  on 
selling  futures  to  pack  stringless  beans  is  just  out  of 
luck  in  these  days  and  times,  as  buyers  are  turning  a 
deaf  ear  to  future  sales,  because  there  are  plenty  spots 
on  the  market  and  they  are  only  buying  from  hand  to 
mouth.  They  know  at  what  price  they  can  buy  and  sell 
today,  and  they  don’t  give  a  continental  what  the  fu¬ 
ture  has  in  store.  This,  of  course,  will  all  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  reduce  the  production  of  canned  stringless 
beans  this  season  and  a  subsequent  shortage  of  the 
pack,  but  the  trade  doesn’t  seem  to  be  interested  in  the 
consequences  that  this  holding  back  of  buying  futures 
will  have  on  the  price  of  beans  in  the  future.  They 
want  to  deal  only  on  what  is  on  the  market  right  now. 

The  whole  situation  is  that  it  looks  like  the  canners 
will  have  to  make  up  their  minds  to  sell  their  packs  as 
spots,  and  selling  futures  appears  to  be  getting  out  of 
date.  This  condition  is  not  only  found  in  the  stringless 
bean  pack,  but  more  or  less  in  all  packs  as  well.  The 
trade  just  won’t  gamble  with  the  future  and  leaves  the 
canner  to  bear  the  whole  brunt  of  the  risk.  Pretty 
tough  on  the  canners,  but  it’s  on  ’em  and  they’ll  have 
to  make  the  best  of  it. 


THE  OZARK  MARKET 

By  OZARKO 

Special  Correspondent  ''The  Canning  Trade." 

Rain  and  Heat  Both  Lacking — Business  Very  Slow — 
Prices  Unchanged — Future  Beans  Quiet — Growers 
Sowing  Second  Seed  Beds. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  April  24,  1930. 

WEATHER — Light  showers  reported  in  different 
parts  of  the  Ozarks  during  the  past  week,  but 
nothing  like  enough  to  relieve  the  drought  sit¬ 
uation.  The  temperature  at  different  times  has  been 
below  normal  for  this  season  of  the  year. 

General  Business — We  fail  to  observe  any  material 
improvement  in  the  volume  of  business  with  trades 
people.  We  presume,  however,  that  business  conditions 
are  as  good  here  in  the  Ozarks  as  anywhere,  judging 
by  reliable  reports  that  have  reached  us. 

Spot  Sales — Very  few  cars  of  spot  tomatoes,  or 
mixed  cars  of  tomatoes  and  beans,  sold  in  the  district 
during  the  past  week.  Canners  generally  are  firm  in 
their  belief  that  they  will  have  a  greater  demand  for 
spot  tomatoes  than  it  will  be  possible  to  supply  from 
the  Ozarks,  due  to  canners’  very  limited  holdings. 

Prices  Spot  Tomatoes — Practically  no  change  in 
market  prices  from  last  W'eek.  No.  1  standards,  10 
oz.,  62Vl»c  dozen ;  No.  303  cans,  85c  dozen ;  No.  2  stand¬ 
ards,  90c  dozen;  part  carlots  No.  10  standards,  $4.50 
to  $4.75  dozen;  also  part  carlots  No.  21/2  standards  at 
$1.40.  Brokers  report  that  they  don’t  find  it  possible 
to  quote  prices  on  mixed  cars  covered  by  inquiries  on 
account  of  assortments  being  unobtainable  for  ship¬ 
ment  from  any  one  canning  point. 

Prices  Spot  Beans — No.  2  cut  stringless,  90c  to  95c; 
No.  10s,  obtainable  in  part  carlots  only,  $4.75. 

Future  Tomatoes — Market  prices  unchanged.  Fewer 
canners  with  offerings  on  the  market.  Today’s  prices 
range:  No.  1  standard,  10  oz.,  50c  to  52^20;  No.  300 
cans,  15  oz.,  70c  to  82i^c;  No.  303  cans,  16  oz.,  721/2C 
to  75c;  No.  2  standards,  77V-iC  to  80c;  ejrtra  standards, 
90c;  No.  2V^  standards,  $1.10;  extra  standards,  $1.20. 
As  stated  in  our  last  week’s  letter.  No.  3  standards  will 
be  packed  to  fill  future  orders  only  at  $1.25;  extra 
standards,  $1.35  to  $1.40;  No.  10  standards  still  held 
firm  at  $4.00.  The  total  sales  of  future  tomatoes  to 
date  by  canners  of  the  Ozarks  will  figure  in  carlots 
about  50  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  total  pack  in 
the  district  last  year.  Carload  buyers  who  expect  to 
draw  their  tomatoes  from  the  Ozarks,  and  who  have 
not  placed  any  orders  for  future  tomatoes,  may  not 
gain  anything  by  further  delay.  We  observe  that  the 
largest  jobbers  in  the  states  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River  have  all  bought  very  liberally  of  future  tomatoes. 
In  some  instances  larger  number  of  cars  than  their  or¬ 
ders  for  futures  last  year. 

Future  Green  Beans — Cut  stringless  green  beans  are 
held  firm  at  about  the  following  range  of  prices:  No. 
1  standard,  10  oz.,  70c ;  No.  303  cans,.  85c  to  90c ;  No.  2 
cans,  90c  to  $1.00 ;  No.  10s,  $4.75  to  $5.00.  Cut  string¬ 
less  in  extra  standard  quality  that  will  be  packed  by 
just  a  few  canners.  No.  2  size,  $1.00  to  $1.05;  No.  10 
size,  $5.00  to  $5.25.  Whole  green  beans  in  extra  stand¬ 
ard  quality  are  quoted  by  the  few  canners  who  will 
pack  same:  No.  2  standards,  $1.15  to  $1.20,  and  No.  10 
cans,  $5.75  to  $6.00.  Buyers  who  have  not  placed  their 
orders  for  future  green  beans,  which  will  be  wanted 
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shipped  out  under  buyers’  labels,  should  give  consid¬ 
eration  to  placing  their  orders  at  once,  while  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  secure  confirmation  from  experienced  and  de¬ 
pendable  canners. 

Other  Spots — It  is  still  possible  to  buy  No.  2  and  No. 
10  mustard  greens  and  turnip  greens  from  a  few  can¬ 
ners  in  the  Arkansas  district  of  the  Ozarks.  Prices  are 
very  reasonable  and  these  canners  show  no  special  dis¬ 
position  to  force  sales  by  cutting  prices. 

Tomato  Growers — As  a  general  rule,  tomato  growers 
in  the  district  are  now  sowing  their  second  seed  beds, 
all  plants  being  grown  out  in  the  open.  The  principal 
varieties  that  will  be  used  this  year  are  the  Marglobe 
and  Greater  Baltimore.  These  two  varieties  seem  to 
be  the  most  satisfactory  to  the  canners.  Tomato  grow¬ 
ers  generally  will  use  more  fertilizer  to  the  acre  this 
year  than  has  been  the  case  in  the  past.  With  a  normal 
crop  season  it  is  expected  that  the  yield  of  tomatoes  per 
acre  in  the  Ozarks  this  year  will  be  somewhat  in  excess 
of  the  yield  per  acre  last  year. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley,” 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Rain  Has  Helped— Frost  Danger  Over— Heavy  Crops 
Indicated— Only  No.  1  Fruit  to  Be  Bought— Market 
Quiet  —  Spinach  Canning  Done  —  Asparagus  Very 
Fine  in  Quality — Cherry  Growing  Increasing. 

San  Francisco,  April  24,  1930. 

Rain — California  was  visited  by  a  very  welcome 
rain  last  week,  this  being  the  first  precipitation 
in  a  month.  The  storm  had  its  center  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  section,  although  all  parts  of  the  State 
were  visited.  Practically  all  crops  were  benefited,  al¬ 
though  the  rain  came  too  late  to  be  of  much  value  to 
spinach,  the  season  for  which  for  virtually  come  to  a 
close.  In  some  districts  the  recent  storm  brought  as 
much  as  an  inch  and  a  half  of  rain,  which  comes  in  very 
handy,  following  the  long  dry  spell. 

Frost  Danger  Over — Now  that  the  danger  of  damage 
from  frost  is  virtually  at  an  end,  it  is  becoming  possible 
to  line  up  fruit  crop  prospects  quite  accurately  and  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  canning  stocks  will  soon  be  under  way. 
The  outlook  is  for  the  heaviest  crop  of  cling  peaches 
in  the  history  of  the  State,  and  unless  market  condi¬ 
tions  are  extremely  satisfactory,  it  is  likely  that  only 
the  cream  of  the  crop  will  be  packed.  Thinning  opera¬ 
tions  have  been  commenced,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
almost  ten  thousand  workers  will  be  employed  in  this 
work.  It  is  considered  likely  that  only  No.  1  peaches 
will  be  purchased  this  year  by  canners  and  growers  are 
making  efforts  to  produce  only  the  finest  fruit.  The 
outlook  for  apricots  is  not  especially  promising,  the 
fruit  having  set  rather  sparingly,  with  quite  a  heavy 
spring  drop.  This  fruit  seldom  is  a  heavy  crop  two 
years  in  succession,  and  last  year’s  crop  was  a  heavy 
one  in  most  districts.  Pears  have  set  well  and  the  out¬ 
look  is  for  good  crops  of  cherries  and  plums. 

Quiet — Rather  a  quiet  business  is  being  done  on 
canned  fruits,  although  there  is  more  action  than  there 


was  a  few  weeks  ago.  Likewise,  prices  are  being  main¬ 
tained  a  little  more  firmly.  Some  of  the  smaller  pack¬ 
ers  are  getting  quite  closely  cleaned  up,  so  that  the 
bulk  of  the  carry-over  is  in  firmer  hands.  Incidentally, 
some  of  the  smaller  packers  have  sold  a  considerable 
part  of  last  year’s  output  at  less  than  cost  and  will 
doubtless  find  it  difficult  to  finance  operations  this  year, 
at  least  on  any  considerable  scale.  Those  who  sacrificed 
their  holdings  of  apricots  are  now  regretting  it,  since 
the  market  on  this  fruit  has  firmed  quite  noticeably 
since  crop  prospects  slumped.  With  Hawaiian  pine¬ 
apple  held  at  comparatively  high  prices  and  apricots 
at  higher  levels  than  a  month  ago,  fruits  for  salad  has 
come  out  of  its  cellar  position.  At  the  higher  prices 
now  prevailing,  this  item  is  moving  more  freely  than 
when  prices  were  lower. 

Spinach — While  here  and  there  a  cannery  may  still 
be  handling  spinach,  the  pack  may  be  regarded  as  being 
at  an  end,  with  an  output  somewhere  l^tween  30  and 
40  per  cent  of  that  of  last  year.  Buyers  have  been  quick 
to  sense  the  improved  condition  and  some  substantial 
business  has  developed  of  late,  with  canners  having  no 
difficulty  in  getting  full  opening  prices. 

Asparagus — ^The  timely  rain  that  came  the  middle  of 
the  month  proved  ideal  for  asparagus,  and  a  wonder¬ 
fully  fine  quality  of  grass  is  now  being  handled  by  can¬ 
ners.  Buyers  who  felt  at  first  that  the  retail  trade 
might  consider  opening  prices  too  high,  are  commenc¬ 
ing  to  place  some  good  business,  and  it  now  looks  as 
though  a  large  part  of  the  pack  would  be  contracted  for 
by  the  time  packing  operations  end  in  June. 

Cherries — A  recent  survey  of  the  acreage  devoted  to 
cherries  in  California  reveals  the  fact  that  in  1929  this 
State  had  13,260  acres  in  bearing,  with  5,647  acres  as 
yet  non-bearing.  By  1932  the  bearing  acreage  will  have 
reached  16,300  acres.  The  average  annual  production 
of  sweet  cherries  is  15,600  tons,  as  against  10,700  tons 
for  Oregon  next  in  line.  A  considerable  part  of  the  crop 
is  marketed  in  the  fresh  form. 

Apricot  Festival — Diablo  Valley’s  annual  apricot  fes¬ 
tival  will  be  held  at  Brentwood,  Cal.,  June  27,  28  and 
29,  under  the  direction  of  the  East  Contra  Costa  Coun¬ 
tv  Chamber  of  Commerce.  This  district  has  come  to 
the  front  rapidly  of  late  as  a  producer  of  apricots,  the 
fruit  reaching  a  large  size,  with  the  quality  all  that 
might  be  desired. 

The  ship  Star  of  Scotland,  of  the  fleet  of  the  Alaska 
Packers  Association,  has  been  sold  to  interests  which 
will  use  her  for  pleasure  cruises.  She  was  formerly 
used  in  the  salmon-packing  trade,  plying  between  San 
Francisco  and  Alaskan  waters. 

The  twentieth  annual  meeting  of  the  membership  of 
the  California  Almond  Growers  Exchange  was  held  re¬ 
cently  at  San  Francisco,  when  officers  and  directors 
were  chosen,  as  follows:  President,  C.  D.  Hamilton, 
Banning;  vice-president,  M.  B.  Ayars,  Paso  Robles: 
secretary,  T.  C.  Tucker,  San  Francisco;  N.  C.  Jesse, 
Chico;  D.  S.  Nelson,  Arbuckle;  H.  C.  McMahon,  Yuba 
City;  C.  B.  Phillips,  Dixon;  C.  C.  Woodsworth,  Lodi; 
B.  L.  Norcross,  Antioch ;  H.  J.  Wood,  Waterford.  Pros¬ 
pects  are  for  a  light  crop  this  year  owing  to  the  rain  at 
blossoming  time.  This  organization  is  selling  a  steadily 
increasing  part  of  the  almond  crop  in  the  shelled  form, 
with  much  of  this  packed  in  tin. 
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What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

A  &  P  Annual  Sales  Cross  Billion-Dollar  Mark—  Special  Fares  Announced  for  Attendants 
at  Wholesale  Grocers  (Convention  in  Atlanta  in  May — Ohio  Wholesalers  Convene  in 
Columbus — New  Building  For  Des  Moines  Cooperative  Group — Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  Opens  Independent-Chain  Store  Investigation  in  Iowa — New  Consent  Decree  Hearing 
May  23 — Wholesalers’  Association  Inaugurates  New  Campaign  Against  Chains 


A&  P.  SALES  C  ROSS  BILLION  MARK— The  Great  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Tea  Company,  the  largest  chain  of  grocery  stores 
in  the  world,  has  entered  the  realm  of  billion-dollar  com¬ 
panies,  it  is  learned  from  the  annual  report  for  the  year  ending 
February  28th  last,  when  total  sales  aggregated  $1,053,692,882. 
This  was  a  gain  of  $80,893,697,  or  8.31  per  cent  over  the  $972,- 
799,185  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  gain  last  year  was  especially  noteworthy  in  that  the  final 
five  months  of  the  company’s  year  represented  a  period  of  most 
unsatisfactoi-y  business  conditions  and  falling  commodity  prices. 
The  latter  was  passed  along  to  consumers  in  the  form  of  lower 
retail  prices,  necessitating  the  retailing  of  a  greater  tonnage, 
as  previously  reported  in  this  department. 

The  increase  in  sales  last  year  followed  consistent  increases 
of  previous  years,  with  the  1928  gain  totaling  $211,396,380,  or 
27.7  per  cent;  $187,315,621,  or  32.6  per  cent  in  1927.  A  summa¬ 
tion  shows  that  during  the  last  five  years  the  company’s  busi¬ 
ness  has  increased  by  more  than  $700,000,000,  or  200  per  cent. 

The  net  profits  in  1929,  after  charges  and  taxes,  attained  a 
new  peak  of  $26,219,631,  which  was  equivalent  after  preferred 
dividends  to  $11.78  a  share  on  the  outstanding  2,073,916  com¬ 
mon  shares.  The  previous  year’s  net  totaled  $24,220,982,  equal 
to  $11.02  a  share  on  2,039,592  common  shares. 

On  each  dollar  of  sales  last  year  the  net  profit  totaled  2.49 
cents.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  company  to  keep  its  margin  of 
profit  low,  and  it  is  declared  in  financial  circles  that  it  would 
not  be  surprising  to  see  the  1930  profit  on  each  dollar  sale 
neared  the  2-cent  mark.  The  objective  of  the  company  is  de¬ 
clared  to  be  to  build  up  its  earnings  by  increasing  volume, 
rather  than  by  advancing  the  margin  of  profit  on  sales. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  in  February  the  company  was 
operating  more  than  15,000  grocery  stores,  many  containing 
meat  departments.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  year  announce¬ 
ment  has  been  made  of  the  company’s  intention  of  entering  the 
Far  West  and  Southwest.  During  recent  years  the  A.  &  P.  has 
concentrated  more  on  improving  existing  units  rather  than  em¬ 
barking  on  any  great  expansion  program.  Older  units  have  been 
modernized  and  enlarged  to  include  meat  and  vegetable  depart¬ 
ments.  This  policy  has  resulted  in  building  up  the  business  of 
existing  units,  causing  average  store  sales  to  show  a  decided 
upward  trend. 

Special  Fares  For  Atlanta  Convention — Round-trip  tickets  at 
one  and  one-half  fare  will  be  available  to  those  attending  the 
convention  of  the  American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  at 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  May  13-15,  it  is  announced  by  R.  H.  Rowe,  secre¬ 
tary.  Dependent  members  of  the  families  of  those  attending 
will  be  granted  the  same  concession. 

Tickets  at  the  special  rate  will  be  on  sale  throughout  the 
Eastern  part  of  the  country  and  Canada  beginning  May  8.  In 
other  parts  of  the  country  the  sale  dates  range  from  May  7-13, 
inclusive,  to  May  4-10,  inclusive,  with  return  dates  ranging 
from  May  23  to  May  28.  Another  form  of  ticket  available  will 
be  a  round-trip  ticket  at  one  and  three-fifths  regular  fare,  with 
a  return  limit  of  thirty  days  from  date  of  sale,  applicable  to  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  to  all  railroads. 

New  Building  for  Des  Moines  Wholesale  Company — A  $200,000 
office  and  warehouse  structure  is  to  be  erected  by  the  Grocers’ 
Wholesale  Company  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  to  be  completed  and 
ready  for  occupancy  by  the  end  of  1930.  This  organization  is 
one  of  the  largest  retail-owned  co-operative  wholesale  groceries 
in  the  Middle  West,  with  about  700  stockholders.  It  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  1912. 

The  company  is  to  sign  a  fifty-year  lease  for  the  building 
site.  The  structure  will  be  120  feet  wide  by  400  feet  long,  two 
stories  and  basement.  It  will  be  so  constructed  that  eight  freight 
cars  can  be  loadfed  or  unloaded  at  the  same  time,  and  will  have 
sufficient  facilities  for  trucking. 


Ohio  Wholesale  Grocers  Convene — An  elaborate  program  was 
enjoyed  at  the  twenty-fourth  annual  convention  of  the  Ohio 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  held  in  Columbus,  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  April  22  and  23,  at  the  Deshler-Wallick  Hotel. 
Speakers  at  the  first  session  Tuesday  morning  included  C.  Pal¬ 
mer  Meredith,  president  of  the  association;  William  Post,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Ohio  Retail  Grocers’  and  Meat  Dealers’  Association ; 
Thomas  F.  Branham,  president  of  the  National  Wholesale  Gro¬ 
cers’  Association;  Karl  F.  Faelchle,  president  of  the  Ohio  Bak¬ 
ers’  Association;  S.  W.  Forney,  of  Columbus,  who  will  speak  on 
“Our  Tax  Problem,”  and  George  J.  Schulte,  editor  of  the  Inter¬ 
state  Grocer. 

Tuesday  afternoon  there  were  two  addresses,  the  first  by  W. 
D.  Hooper,  of  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research,  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  speaking  on  “Operating  Results  of  Ohio  Wholesale 
Grocers  for  1929,”  and  the  other  by  Carl  W.  Dipman,  editor  of 
the  Progressive  Grocer,  on  “Real  Facts  in  the  Grocery  Busi¬ 
ness.”  Committee  reports  were  then  read. 

The  annual  banquet  was  held  Tuesday  evening,  with  Frank 
M.  Raymond  as  toastmaster,  and  Dean  F.  E.  Ayre  the  principal 
speaker,  his  subject  being  “A  Broad  Man  Abroad.” 

The  convention  closed  Wednesday  morning,  following  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  session,  at  which  there  were  discussions  on  legislation, 
led  by  T.  E.  Lanier;  publicity,  led  by  Albert  Hammond;  food 
distribution  costs,  led  by  E.  B.  Smith,  and  association  activities, 
led  by  C.  P.  Meredith.  After  adjournment  of  the  convention  the 
board  of  directors  held  its  annual  meeting. 

Federal  Trade  Commission  Opens  Des  Moines  Price  Inquiry — 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission’s  investigation  into  comparative 
prices  of  independent  and  chain  retail  grocery  stores  in  the  Des 
Moines  wholesale  area  has  gotten  under  way,  with  .John  S. 
Biggs,  of  Washington,  in  charge.  About  fifteen  employees  of 
the  Commission  are  making  the  study,  which  is  to  cover  about 
400  independent  and  100  chain  stores  in  Des  Moines,  plus  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  in  nearby  towns. 

In  the  preliminary  survey  made  a  short  time  ago  the  city  was 
divided  into  districts  for  pricing,  and  the  advance  force  of  work¬ 
ers  made  the  necessary  contacts  with  wholesalers  and  retailers, 
ascertained  the  items  handled  by  both  chain  and  independent 
grocery,  drug  and  tobacco  retailers,  prepared  lists  of  items 
bought  direct  and  through  wholesalers,  and  on  the  basis  of  this 
work  determined  the  type  of  report  schedules  to  be  used  in  Des 
Moines.  All  products  sold  by  groceries  are  being  priced,  due 
attention  being  paid  to  quality  and  cost.  Among  the  products 
are  bottled  beverages,  cocoa,  chocolate,  tea,  coffee,  baking  cereals, 
breakfast  cereals,  paste  products,  shortenings,  salad  oils  and 
dressings,  meat  sauces,  sandwich  spreads,  jams,  jellies,  pre¬ 
serves,  butter,  oleomargarine,  cheese,  milk  and  cream,  canned 
foods  of  all  sorts,  bacon,  bread,  cake,  packaged  cake  and  cookies, 
soda  and  baking  powder,  sugar,  molasses,  dessert  preparations, 
candy,  cigarettes,  tobacco,  soaps  and  soap  powder. 

While  previous  investigations  have  covered  only  trade-marked 
articles,  it  is  understood  the  Des  Moines  survey  will  also  con¬ 
sider  bulk  commodities.  So  as  to  secure  accurate  classification 
of  bulk  articles  priced,  the  commission’s  experts  are  prepared  to 
make  tests  to  determine  the  grades,  if  necessary. 

In  addition  to  questions  as  to  prices,  the  grocers  are  asked  to 
list  lines  carried  other  than  groceries,  to  tell  the  percentage  of 
sales  through  telephone  orders,  the  percentage  made  on  credit, 
percentage  of  free  deliveries,  and  the  closing  hours  of  the  store 
on  week-days,  Saturdays,  holidays  and  Sundays. 

Other  questions  asked  are  the  volume  of  gross  sales  weekly, 
how  long  he  has  been  established  at  his  present  address,  what, 
if  any,  co-operative  buying  or  advertising  association  he  belongs 
to,  and  whether  he  has  special  buying  arrangements  with  whole¬ 
salers.  He  must  list  the  number  of  stores  owned. 
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Problems  which  the  Commission’s  work  is  expected  to  solve 
include  most  of  the  questions  raised  in  the  trade  during  the  past 
few  years.  Among  other  things  it  is  hoped  to  show  the  advan¬ 
tages  and  disadvantages  of  chain  store  distribution  in  compari¬ 
son  with  other  types  of  organizations  as  shown  by  prices,  costs, 
profits,  margins,  quality  of  goods  sold  and  service  rendered  to 
the  customer.  How  far  the  rapid  growth  of  the  chain  store  sys¬ 
tem  of  distribution  is  based  on  actual  savings  in  costs  of  man¬ 
agement  and  operation  and  how  far  on  quantity  process  avail¬ 
able  only  to  chain  store  distributors. 

The  Commission  will  also  have  an  opportunity  to  determine 
whether  quantity  prices  available  only  to  chains  constitute  a 
violation  of  the  Clayton  Act  or  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  or  any  other  statute,  and  to  recommend  what,  if  any,  legis¬ 
lation  should  be  enacted  with  reference  to  such  quantity  prices. 

New  Consent  Decree  Hearing  May  23 — By  agreement  of  coun¬ 
sel  representing  the  packers  and  the  wholesale  grocers,  the  date 
for  the  hearing  of  the  motions  filed  by  the  wholesale  grocers 
to  dismiss  the  packers’  amended  petitions  has  been  set  on  the 
calendar  of  the  court  for  May  23.  On  April  2  the  packers  filed 
their  amended  petitions  to  have  the  Consent  Decree  modified, 
and  on  April  12  the  American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association 
filed  motions  to  dismiss  the  amended  petitions,  and  it  is  the 
hearing  of  these  new  motions  to  dismiss  the  new  petitions  that 
will  take  place  on  May  23. 

The  American  Association  states  that  “the  hearing  on  May  23 
will  afford  our  attorneys  another  opportunity  to  subject  the 
new  petitions  of  the  packers  to  the  same  withering  fire  to  which 
the  original  petitions  were  subjected  at  the  hearing  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  petitions  and  the  original  motions  to  dismiss,  which  took 
place  on  February  27.  New  oral  arguments  will  be  made  and 
new  briefs  submitted. 

Wholesalers  Inaugurate  Fight  Against  Chains — Under  the 
slogan  “The  Chain  Store  System  is  destroying  the  Community 
Life  of  America’’  the  American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association 
sends  the  following  message  to  wholesale  grocers  throughout  the 
country: 

“On  the  above  statement  of  fact  we  have  based  and  will  prose¬ 
cute  out  of  this  office  a  campaigrn  of  resistance  by  which,  if 
properly  sustained  and  forwarded,  we  believe  the  wholesale  gro¬ 
cer  and  the  independent  retail  grocer  may  be  restored  to  their 
natural  places  of  supremacy  in  the  economic  life  of  the  commu¬ 
nities  in  which  they  operate  and  in  the  interest  of  the  nation 
generally. 

“The  foreign-owned  chain  store  system  is  wrecking  the  pro¬ 
gress  and  prosperity  of  the  local  American  communities.  We 
face  a  condition,  not  a  theory.  It  is  your  duty  and  mine  now 
to  be  up  and  doing — less  talk  and  more  action.  If  this  battle  is 
won,  and  it  will  be  Avon,  it  is  going  to  be  waged  as  an  economic 
battle  and  our  implements  of  warfare  are  going  to  be  education, 
presentation  of  facts  as  they  are,  presentation  of  economic  facts, 
a  correction  of  wrong  methods  of  merchandising,  adoption  of 
those  plans  by  which  the  highest  and  best  service  to  the  com¬ 
munity  and  public  shall  be  secured.  It  is  along  these  lines  and 
along  these  lines  only  that  definite  and  permanent  victory  will 
be  secured. 

“Abuse,  violent  incriminations,  passionate  appeals  and  fiery 
diatribes  against  institutions  and  men  Avill  all  fall  of  their  own 
Aveight,  prove  fruitless  of  good  results  and  bring  discredit  and 
failure  upon  a  worthy  cause.  Abuse  is  not  criticism.  ‘Whom  the 
gods  would  destroy,  they  first  make  mad.’  The  cause  in  which 
we  are  enlisted  is  a  worthy  cause  and  a  just  cause. 

“We  have  started,  men,  into  a  battle  the  object  of  which  is 
to  restore  to  our  American  communities  their  freedom,  to  de¬ 
liver  them  from  the  grasp  of  the  greed  and  avarice  of  the  ‘for¬ 
eign’  money  barons  who  are  shackling  them  Avith  the  chains  of 
monopoly.  I  repeat,  the  battle  is  an  economic  one  pure  and 
simple,  and  as  such  we  are  going  to  pitch  it  upon  high  grounds, 
fight  for  our  rights  with  the  determination  to  defy  every  man 
and  every  interest  that  is  opposed  to  the  operations  of  those 
in-inciples  of  justice,  honor  and  a  proper  regard  for  the  highest 
and  best  interests  of  the  public.  Men  and  women  are  thinking 
today  on  this  subject  as  never  before.  Last  week  I  spoke  to  two 
audiences,  each  composed  of  between  800  and  1,000  men  and 
Avnmen,  and  I  found  them  thoughtful  and  concerned.  During 
this  month  I  will  face  like  audiences  in  three  other  cities. 

“When  on  the  one  side  you  get  the  facts  before  these  com¬ 
munities  and  on  the  other  side  you  bring  our  merchants  to  that 
necessary  understanding  of  modem  merchandising  methods,  you 
have  won  the  fight.  During  the  past  thirty  days  there  have  been 
mailed  from  this  office  25,000  letters,  addressed  one  each  to 
forty-eight  Governors,  and  so  far  as  we  have  the  names  of 
record,  to  mayors,  members  of  city  councils,  city  officials,  bank¬ 
ers,  prominent  citizens,  members  of  State  Legislatures,  members 


of  the  House  of  Representatives,  95  United  States  Senators, 
civic  organizations,  members  and  presidents  of  women’s  clubs 
and  organizations — and  that  work  continues  on,  with  yet  75,000 
more  such  letters  to  be  mailed  to  lists  now  in  process  of  com¬ 
pilation. 

“Our  daily  mail  is  burdened  with  replies  to  these  communica¬ 
tions  and  expressions  of  agreement  and  endorsement  of  our  at¬ 
titude  concerning  the  menace  to  the  community  life  of  America 
expressed  by  the  chain  store  in  that  community. 

“We  have  announced  two  new  movements  to  be  inaugurated 
bv  the  American  Association  which  in  their  operation  are  de¬ 
signed  to  meet,  as  they  will  meet  in  a  very  definite  and  prac¬ 
tical  Avay,  the  needs  of  the  hour.  Where  these  two  plans  of 
operation  are  placed  squarely  before  you,  the  opportunity  will 
be  afforded  you  to  join  arms  and  wage  war  against  this  com¬ 
mon  enemy  to  all  of  those  elements  that  constitute  the  hope, 
banpiness  and  homes  of  the  American  people. 

“If  you  feel  that  the  industry  in  which  you  are  engaged  is  an 
honorable  one  and  worthy  of  preservation,  then  we  urge  you  to 
fight  for  it,  but  if  you  have  lost  hope  in  it  and  respect  for  it, 
then  we  urge  you  to  get  out  of  it.  To  each  one  of  you  I  say 
today — let  this  be  the  sign  under  which  we  take  our  stand: 
“Preserve  American  Community  Life”  and  “By  This  Sign  We 
Shall  Conquer.” 

The  communication  is  a  personal  letter  from  J.  H.  McLaurin, 
president  of  the  American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association. 

CHECKING  THE  EFFICIENCY  OF 
CANNERY  WORKERS 


Bulletin  No.  9  of  Tuc  Husker  service  Series,  is¬ 
sued  by  The  United  Co.,  Baltimore,  is  entitled 
“Analysis  of  Some  of  the  Electrical  Counter  Re¬ 
sults  of  the  Last  Season,”  by  Ralph  Cover.  It  is  copy¬ 
righted  because  it  presents  a  picture  that  must  be  of 
compelling  interest  to  every  Corn  canner  especially, 
but  to  every  canner  of  any  kind.  In  a  large  way  it  pre¬ 
sents  vividly  an  account  of  each  worker  during  the 
corn  season  as  recorded  by  the  Electrical  Counters 
used  on  Tuc  Huskers.  These  Electrical  Counters  were 
not  put  on  the  machines  to  spy  upon  the  workers,  but 
necessarily  they  can  tell  a  very  vivid  story  of  just  the 
kind  of  worker  each  operator  may  be.  This  in  a  man¬ 
ner  is  an  afterthought,  but  the  possibilities  of  the  Elec¬ 
trical  Counters  on  various  pieces  of  canning  machinery 
may  be  grasped  from  this  fact.  It  will  be  the  first  time 
that  the  canners  were  ever  able  to  know  definitely  just 
what  amount  of  work  each  individual  or  department 
is  capable  of. 

The  Bulletin  in  question,  Mr.  Cover  tells  us,  is  the 
result  of  the  examination  and  comparison  of  thousands 
of  figures  taken  from  the  Electrical  Counters  on  Husk¬ 
ers  used  during  the  past  season  in  every  section  of  the 
country.  These  figures  are  expressed  in  charts  repro¬ 
duced  in  the  Bulletin  and  show  conclusively  exactly 
what  each  worker  did  in  a  season. 

Heretofore,  the  corn  canner  merely  estimated  that 
a  feeder  could  put  through  so  many  tons  of  corn.  He, 
in  fact,  did  not  know  how  many  ears  were  in  a  ton  and 
he  had  no  means  of  estimating  how  many  ears  a  feeder 
could  get  into  a  husker  over  any  lengthy  period  of  time. 
The  Electrical  Counter  tells  this  definitely  and  accu¬ 
rately,  and  that’s  why  this  Bulletin  will  be  found  valu¬ 
able  to  any  corn  canner.  However,  Mr.  Cover  says  that 
he  is  not  going  to  send  the  Bulletin  except  on  direct 
request,  because  he  is  not  trying  to  force  it  on  any  one 
and  does  not  intend  to  send  it  out  unless  it  is  going 
to  be  used. 

In  its  conclusion  the  Bulletin  says  the  Electrical 
Counter  brings  the  operating  conditions  of  the  whole 
department  into  small  compass;  it  increases  produc¬ 
tion;  permits  continual  and  accurate  observation  all 
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during  the  day ;  it  furnishes  a  stimulant  for  the  feeders 
who  are  worthy ;  and  it  tells  which  ones  should  be  got¬ 
ten  rid  of ;  it  tells  the  faults  and  weaknesses  of  the 
operating  system  and  whether  or  not  the  manager  is 
on  his  job. 

And,  above  all,  it  reduces  to  a  certainty  an  operation 
which  heretofore  has  always  been  merely  guess  work, 
and  that  is  something  which  every  progressive  man 
welcomes. 

Mr.  Cover  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  employment  of 
Electrical  Counters  not  only  on  Tuc  Huskers,  but  on 
other  pieces  of  canning  machinery,  as  they  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  use  them,  will  work  a  mild  revolution  in  this 
business,  tending  to  reduce  cost.  The  study  in  question 
shows  that  one-third  of  the  labor  is  unfit  and  at  the 
same  time  it  inspired  to  previously  unrealized  heights 
almost  another  third.  Mr.  Cover  has  done  something 
for  the  whole  canning  industry  in  reducing  this  opera¬ 
tion  to  figures  and  charts,  and  we  commend  him  for  it. 

CANNING  TOMATOES  IN  CANADA 


IN  an  interesting  letter  from  Mr.  S.  W.  Tripp,  who 
operates  under  the  name  of  the  Quinte  Canning  Co., 
at  Picton,  Ontario,  Canada,  we  are  given  a  view  of 
canning  conditions  in  Canada  which  will  undoubtedly 
prove  as  interesting  to  tomato  canners  in  the  United 
States,  as  Mr.  Tripp  evidently  surmises.  Picton  is  on 
Lake  Ontario,  on  the  same  geographical  latitude  as 
WatertovTi,  N.  Y.,  and  is  not,  therefore,  the  far  North¬ 
ern  Canada  which  the  casual  reader  is  liable  to  call  to 
mind.  This  is  an  old  canning  section,  Mr.  Wellington 
Boulter  having  brought  it  into  prominence  many 
years  ago. 

Writing  us  April  14th,  Mr.  Tripp  says: 

‘T  suppose  a  Southerner  says,  Why,  those 
Northern  climates  they  are  not  commencing  to  get 
tomatoes  growing  until  sometime  later.  Let  me 
tell  you  our  large  hot-houses,  modernly  built,  have 
ripe  tomatoes  in  them  today.  Not  on  a  large  scale, 
but  I  will  say  I  saw  this  with  my  own  eyes  just  a 
few  days  ago.  We  have  tomato  seedlings  about 
ready  to  transplant  in  these  hot-houses,  and  they 
will  be  ready  for  the  field  between  the  1st  and  the 
20th  of  May.  With  any  kind  of  favorable  weather 
we  get  from  300  to- 550  bushels  of  tomatoes  per 
acre — good,  sound,  red,  ripe  tomatoes.  And  there 
will  be  in  some  cases  tomatoes  that  were  not  prop¬ 
erly  attended  to  in  the  early  part  of  the  season, 
that  will  not  ripen  in  time,  and  consequently  many 
green  ones  will  be  left  in  the  patches. 

I  have  contracted  with  farmers  for  125  acres  and 
expect,  with  any  kind  of  a  favorable  year,  to  pack 
from  20,000  to  30,000  cases  of  No.  2V^’s. 

Our  land  here  is  now  commencing  to  work  fine. 
The  farmers  now  sowing  their  grain  and,  in  fact, 
wheat  and  oats  were  sown  the  latter  part  of 
March.” 

Mr.  Tripp  adds  this  commendation:  “Your  advice 
along  line  of  trying  to  keep  the  canners  in  line  regard¬ 
ing  prices  and  how  to  handle  canned  foods  is  fine.” 

INDIANA  CANNERS’  ASSOCIATION  MOVES 


The  office  of  the  Indiana  Canners’  Association  has 
been  the  office  of  its  secretary,  Kenneth  N.  Rider, 
at  Matthews,  Ind. 

Notice  has  just  been  sent  out  that  hereafter  the 
office  will  be  at  Trafalgar,  Ind.,  and  all  communications 
should  be  addressed  there. 


TRADE-MARKS 


Following  are  trade-mark  applications  for  canned  foods  and 
fresh  and  dried  fruits  and  vegetables  pending  In  the  U.  S.  Patent 
Offlce,  which  have  been  passed  for  publication  and  are  in  line  for 
early  registration,  unless  opposition  is  filed  promptly. 

For  further  information  address  Mason,  Fenwick  &  Lawrence, 
Patent  and  Trade-Mark  Lawyers,  600  F  Street,  N.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

As  an  additional  service  to  its  readers.  The  Canning  Trade 
offers  an  advanced  search  free  of  charge  on  any  mark  they  may 
contemplate  adopting  or  registering. 


BETTERMAID,  Donelson  &  Poston,  doing  business  as  Better 
Maid  Products  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  canned  fruits,  canned  vege¬ 
tables,  canned  fish,  canned  meats,  cooked  compressed  corned 
beef,  canned  milk,  canned  olives.  Use  claimed  since  June  17, 
1923. 

IGA,  Independent  Grocers’  Alliance  Distributing  Co.,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  canned  prunes,  canned  apple  sauce,  canned  shrimp,  canned 
spinach.  Use  claimed  since  Sept.  1,  1927. 

APPOLLO  and  representation  of  Greek  God,  Halpen,  Green 
&  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  canned 
shrimp.  Use  claimed  since  January  1,  1885. 

RICO,  The  Hills  Brothers  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  canned 
grapefruit.  Use  claimed  since  November  6,  1929. 

MY  PREFERENCE,  Wurm  Brothers  Company,  Chicago,  Ill., 
canned  fruits,  canned  vegetables,  canned  fish.  Use  claimed  since 
December  2,  1929. 

COMMELLINI,  Italian  Importing  Company,  Spokane,  Wash., 
olive  oil.  Use  claimed  since  January  5,  1930. 

JIFFY,  John  Morrell  &  Co.,  Ottumwa,  Iowa.,  canned  ham.  Use 
claimed  since  February  15,  1930. 


We  are  producing  a  superior 
quality  of  CoKE  Tin  Plates 
specially  adapted  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  canningand  packing 
industry.  Demand  American 
Cokes — the  best  obtainable. 

We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  Sheet 
and  Tin  Mill  Products — Hlack  Sheets.  Gal- 
ranized  Sheets.  Tin  and  Teme  Plates.  Etc. 


AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Pittebnr<h,ra. 

SUBSIDIARY  OF  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION 


District  sales  Offices:  Chicago,  Cincinnati 
Denver,  Detroit,  New  Orleans,  New  York 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis 
Pacific  Coast  Distributors:  United  States  Steel 
Products  Company*  San  Francisco.  Los 
Angeles,  Portland,  Seattle,  Honolulu 
Fxport  Distributors: 
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AS  NEAR  AS  YOUR 
NEEDS 


BOSTON,  MASS. 

1 19  Braintree  St.,  Allston  Station 


N  EW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

2  LafoycU*  St. 


lO 

H  <5.  D  PLANTS 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

3A8  Drexel  Bldg. 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 

No.  Havon  and  Fairmount  Avo. 


CLEVELAN  D,  OHIO 

1220  Terminoi  Tower  Bldg. 


No  long  hauls  or  tedious 
waits  when  you  depend 
on  H  &D  service  for  your 
corrugated  fibre  shipping 
box  requirements.  Ten 
fully  equipped  box  mak¬ 
ing  plants  in  the  principal 
cities  of  the  canning  belt 
bring  H  &  D  Service  as 
near  as  your  needs  for 
prompt  and  efficient  at¬ 
tention.  Information  or 
samples  and  prices  on 
request. 


$ANDUSKY,  OHIO 

Sod  Dacotur  St. 


M  U  N  C  I  E  ,  I  N  D  . 

P.  O.  Box  357 


KANSAS  CITY,  KAN. 

Packer's  Stotion 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

5110  Penrose  St. 


RICHMOND,  VA. 

P.  O.  Box  1538 


THE  HINDE  6*  DAUCH  PAPER  COMPANY 

800  Dacotur  Straat  Sandusky,  Ohio 


HINDER  DAUCH  SHIPPING  BOXES 


All  Products  cooked  SUCCESSFULLY,  ONLY 
in  RETORTS— ATo  Breakdowns! 

IMPROVED  STEEL  PROCESS  RETORT. 
Constructed  to  use  either  dry  steam  or  open  bath 
process. 


1404-1410 
THAMES  STREET 
BALTIMORE  •  MD. 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

GEO.W.  ZASTROW 


MADE 
I  BY 


t 

ZASTROW 
MACHINE  CO. 

INC. 


How  much  insurance  should 
you  carry? 

The  only  safeguard  against  loss  by  fire  is 
an  amount  of  fire  insurance  sufficient  to 
reimburse  you  for  the  amount  you  would 
lose  if  your  plant  should  burn  today. 

Every  Canner  desires  this  protection.  It 
can  be  secured  through 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
at 

WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 

where  for  twenty  years  the  net  cost  of  in¬ 
surance  has  averaged  $6.00  per  thousand 
less  than  the  ordinary  insurance  company 
premiums. 

Write  or  wire  for  the  additional  protection 
you  need. 

LANSING  B.  WARNER  Incorp. 

155  East  Superior  Street 

Chicane,  Illinois 


F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO. 

Indianapolu,  Ind. 

COPPER  STEAM  JACKET  KETTLES 

All  Types 

PULPERS,  FINISHERS 
KOOK-MORE-KOILS 

Special  C.M.C. 

{Clevo  Metallic  Coating) 

The  Heat,  Acid  and  Rust  Resisting, 
Silvery  Coating 
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THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED-— 


CAN NERS— Because  it  is  an  authorative  treatise  on  the  canning  of  every  known 
food  product,  from  the  growing,  through  the  building  of  the  factory,  the 
formulae,  the  times  of  process,  to  the  final  accounting  of  the  profits. 

With  Food  Law  Regulations  governing  each  item. 

PRESERVERS,  PICKLERS,  CONDIMENT  MAKERS — Because  it  gives  the  latest 
and  most  reliable  formulae  for  all  preserves,  jams,  jellies,  pickles,  sauces, 
condiments,  mince-meats,  fruit  juices  etc. 

DISTRIBUTORS— You  will  find  the  information,  covering  the  above  subjects,  so 
interesting  and  valuable  that  you  would  not  part  with  the  book  at  any 
price.  An  education  in  food  production,  and  a  help  in  case  of  food  law 
questions. 

RETAILERS — Because  you  ought  to  understand  the  foods  you  hand  over  the  counter, 
their  process  of  production  and  the  laws  governing  them. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  TEACHERS— Because  it  is  a  text  book  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  food  production  of  all  kinds,  in  tin  or  glass.  A  history  of  food 
development,  written  as  interestingly  as  a  novel  disclosing  the  truth 
about  canned  foods,  their  origin,  development  and  production,  such  as  is 
not  obtainable  elsewhere,  and  by  an  authority. 

The  Standard  of  The  World 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning 


Bound  in  Leatlierette. 
Stamped  in  Gold 
Size  6'  X  9* 

388  paces. 


Price 

$10.00 

Postace 

Prepaid. 


^  ‘  33,  . 

'Qttilt 

#  5 

mmm 


Fox  Sale  By  All 
Supply  Houses, 
Dealers,  etc. 


Published  By 

The 

Canning  Trade 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

Publisher  of  the 
Industry’s  Literature 
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The  AMSCO  Closing  Machines 

AMSCO-ACE 

AMSCO-JUNIOR 

AMSCO-SIX 


Amsco  Closing  Machines  have  been  designed  and  built  with  all  the  skill  and 
experience  of  this  Pioneer  organization.  When  better  closing  machines  are 
made,  they,  too,  will  be  AMSCOS. 


Ask  your  can  maker — or  write  us  today  for  full  information. 


THE  MAX  AMS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Originatora  of  thm  Sanitary  Can — Pioneer  Builders  of  Sanitary  Can  Machinery 

101  Park  Avenue  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

‘‘Bliss”  Strip  Feed  Presses 

Bliss  Automatic  Strip  Feed 
Presses  are  correctly  proportioned 
and  accurately  built  machines 
which  insure  a  long  life  to  your 
dies.  When  used  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  ends  for  sanitary  cans 
they  are  often  arranged  with 
curler  and  stacker.  The  ends  are 
stacked  and  ready  for  putting  in 
the  compound  applying  machine 
feed.  There  is  a  size  for  every  re¬ 
quirement. 

Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 

E.  w.  BLISS  CO. 

c  I  f  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 

Aales  Offices  •  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


SMILE  AWHILE 

Th9r»  u  a  aaving  gracm  in  a  amna*  of  humor. 

Ralax  your  mln^— and  your  body.  You'll  ba  battor  nnantally, 
phyaloally— and  finanelally 
Sand  in  YOUR  contribution 
All  ara  walooma. 


HELL  BENT 

The  deceased  groceryman  knocked  at  the  gates  of 
Hell  and  asked  entrance. 

“Why  do  you  come  here?”  demanded  Satan. 

“I  want  to  collect  some  old  accounts  from  a  couple 
of  my  former  customers  who  died  before  me.” 

“How  do  you  know  they  are  here?” 

“Well,  every  time  I  tried  to  collect  this  is  the  place 
they  recommended  me  to.” 


POOR  HUBBY 

Wife  (to  returning  husband  at  seaside  resort) :  “Oh, 
darling.  I’m  so  glad  you’ve  come.  We  heard  that  some 

idiot  had  fallen  over  the  cliff,  and  I  felt  sure  it  was 
>> 


“Please,  Teacher,”  said  a  small  boy,  coming  into 
class,  “ought  I  to  be  punished  for  something  I  haven’t 
done  ?” 

“Of  course,  not,”  said  she,  kindly. 

“Please,  Teacher,”  said  the  small  boy,  with  a  sigh  of 
relief,  “I  haven’t  done  my  ’rithmetic.” 


LABELS 

— as  you  like  them 
— when  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take 
care  of  all  your  wants,  promptly, 
dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time 
and  we  can  give  you  the  better  job. 
But  we  can  take  care  of  the  rush 
job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Inc. 

Bedford,  Va. 

FAIR  ENOUGH 

“Well,  little  man,  what  would  you  like  to  be  when 
you  grow  up?” 

“I’d  like  to  be  a  nice  old  man  like  you,  with  nothing 
to  do  but  sit  about  and  ask  silly  questions.” 


THEN  THE  JUDGE  GOT  MAD 
Judge  (to  prisoner) :  “What  is  your  name?” 
Prisoner  (weakly) :  “0.  I.  Steel.” 

Judge  (disgustedly)  :  “Yes,  I  know  you  steal,  but 
what  is  your  name?” 

Prisoner:  “Oliver  Iverson  Steel.” 


’TWAS  EVER  THUS 

Johnson :  “So  you  gave  up  trying  to  teach  your  wife 
to  drive  the  car?” 

Williams :  “Yes,  when  I  told  her  to  release  her  clutch 
she  let  go  of  the  steering  wheel.” 


PROUD  OF  IT 

Magistrate:  “The  evidence  shows  that  you  threw  a 
brick  at  this  constable.” 

Burly  One:  “It  shows  more’n  that — it  shows  I  hit 
him.” 


S’TRANGE  INTERLUDE 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  madam,”  a  patron  of  the  movies 
bent  over  and  touched  the  lady  in  front  of  him  on  the 
shoulder.  “But  would  you  mind  reading  the  subtitles  in 
a  little  louder  tone  ?  'The  organ  sometimes  prevents  me 
from  hearing  you.” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADIIES'VES,  Pastes  and  Gums. 

Kred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  Devices. 

Hiimachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee.  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

I’lanter.s  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Swing  P,ros.,  Inc.,  Ridgely,  Md. 

BEAN  SNIPPER. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

BEET  MACHINERY, 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N,  J. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies.  . 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  etc. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans.  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHERS.  Vegetable  and  Fruit, 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Cbapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES.  Steam. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Capa.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach,  Co.,  Salem,  N,  J. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Caps. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  Paper. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINEJS. 

Ered  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 
BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Bcrlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
BROKERS. 

J.  Harry  Cain,  Baltimore. 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Thomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails.  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets.  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 
BURNERS,  Oil.  Gas,  Gasoline,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUCTS,  Machinery. 

Eilw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 
CANNERS,  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  etc. 
California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

('an  Conveyors.  See  (Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  \V.  Blias  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

CAN  WASHING  MATERIALS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich, 


CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore, 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 
Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work : 

see  Fulp  Mchy ;  for  bottling :  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 
CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSERS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES.  Open  Top  Cans. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COOKEIRS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Souder  Mfg.  Co.,  Bridgton,  N.  J. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORKING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J.  _ 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

United  Company,  Baltimore. 

Com  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Com  Cooker 
filers. 


CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Boxes. 
Bottle  Wrappers,  etc.). 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Prt  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

CRATBS,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Com  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters.  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CULTURES,  Inoculation. 

Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

DECORATED  TIN  (for  Cans,  Caps,  etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 

DRYERS,  Drying  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 
ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Lan^enkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Bkiw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Prt.  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Boxes,  Boxboards,  Etc. 
Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Corn  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 

FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans,  Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  See  Clean.  &  Grad.  Mchy.,  Fruit. 
Fruit  Parers.  See  Paring  Machines. 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

FYuit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers’  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Firepots.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 
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GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Equipment. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  Conveyors. 
Green  Com  Buskers.  See  Corn  Hu®ke^  Mehv 
Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Gr*^.  Mchy. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machin^  S«  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  ^  Pea  Hullera. 

Buskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Buskers. 

INOCULATION,  for  Peas,  etc. 

Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

INSURANCE,  Canners’. 

Canners’  Exchange,  ^"^ing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS.  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

kettles.  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co., 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago.  ^ 

Kettles.  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 

KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  S^em,  N.^ 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  W^s. 

Edw.  Rennriiurg  &  Sons  (>.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc..  BalUmore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

knives.  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

kraut  cutters. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY, 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp..  Cedarburg.  Wis. 
LABELING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  ChicagiK  ^ 

Westminster  Mach.  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

H.  Gamse  &  Bro.,  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicwo. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford.  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co..  Baltimore. 

Stechcr  Litho.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

laboratories,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 

National  Canners  Assn..  Washington,  D.  C. 
Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 


The  Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co,,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machine.  See  Filling  Mach. 

OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Cont. 

Paper  Boxes.  See  Comig.  Paper  Products. 


PARING  MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 


PASTE.  CANNERS’. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont, 
n.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 


PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis.  _ 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co..  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Rerlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  etc.  See  Baskets. 
Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY, 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Ine.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles.  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (sjmip  testers).  See  Cany.  Sup. 

SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Cleanser.  See  Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntlev  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers.  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co..  Chicago. 

Washbum-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co..  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 


SILKING  MACHINES.  Corn. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Sorters,  Pea.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co..  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 

STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles,  ^ee  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles.  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes.  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Burton  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton.  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp..  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A,  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 

SprafiTu^Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 
TANKS,  MeUI. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TELEPHONE,  TELEGRAPH,  Quick  Service, 
Amer.  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. — Everywhere. 
Titers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 
tin  PLATE. 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 
Melingriffith  Co.,  Cardiff,  England. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  (3o.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 

VINERS  &  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co..  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 
WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHEIRS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 

WRAPPERS,  Corrugated,  Bottle. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 
Wrapping  Machines,  Can.  See  L^eling  Mach. 
WYANDOTTE,  Sanitary  aeaner. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 


April  28,  1930 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 


Judge  Syrupers 

Positive  Measure— High  Speed— Non-Spill 
Automatic  Disc-feed 


FOR 


Syruping  Fruits  and  for  Liquid  Filling 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

P.  O.  Box  238  ALAMEDA,  CALIF. 


Bargains  in  Used — 

1 2  Valve  A-B  and  Sprague-Sells  Syrupers  with  drainers  and  disc-feed. 
Also — Sprague  Universal  Syrupers.  Also — A-B  and  Price  Drainers. 
Have  machines  for  8  oz.  No.  2^  and  No.  1 0  Cans.  State  size  of  can 
and  will  quote,  subject  to  prior  sale. 


PUREBRED  BURPEES  STRINGLESS  GREEN  POD  BEANS 


IDAHO  BREEDING  FARM 


DEPENDABLE  SEED 


is  the  foundation  of  a 

SUCCESSFUL  and  PROFITABLE  PACK 


Our  Intensive  Breeding  of  Parent  Stocks  Insures  Continuous  High  Quality, 
800  Acres  are  devoted  to  BREEDING  GROUND  operations. 


DISTINCTIVE  SERVICE 


through 

Widespread  Planting  of  field  crops  in  various  States  which  gives 
strong  assurance  of  satisfactory  deliveries  on  contract  orders. 

Warehouses  advantageousuly  located  for  prompt  shipment  and  at 
minimum  transportation  costs. 


GROWERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  SEEDS  THAT  CANNERS  USE, 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc 

- ^ - NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. - 

Comprising 

The  EVERETT  B.  CLARK  SEED  COMPANY 
JOHN  H.  ALLAN  SEED  COMPANY 
N.  B.  KEENEY  &  SON,  INC. 

Production  Branches  in  Ten  States. 


